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try 


eggs. 


profit! 


I:ggmash, 
just clean, 





ularly. 


Ce-re-a-lia Sweets 
Tuxedo Dairy 
Tuxedo Hog Ration 
Tuxedo Chop 
Tuxedo Chick 
Tuxedo Starter 








$50.00 Profit 
On One Month’s 


Unusual? 
this young lady manage a poul- 


hens get the credit, and they’re 
still laying. 


In one month 
273 were used for setting. 
rest sold for $81.80, $30.30 of which 
went for Tuxedo leeds. 


There are no stimulants 


scrap mixed and balanced to supply 
your hens with whites and yolks in 

ual proportion. Make profits instead 
oO iain meme. Feed Tuxedo Feeds reg- 


THE EARLY & DANIEL CO. 
305 Carew Bldg., 
“Our Forty-Fifth Year” 


Tuxedo Eggmash 









Eggs 


Not at all. Nor does 


ranch. Just 182 Tuxedo-fed 


3,461 
The 


they produced 


$50.00 clear 


in Tuxedo 
no flavor-tainting tankage; 
high-grade grains and meat 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Tuxedo Buttermilk 
Growing Mash 
Tuxedo Developer 
Tuxedo Eggmash 
Tuxedo Scratch 


Tuxedo Poultry 
Fattener, Etc. 








| Liked ‘“Timber Crop Special” 
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1 land, wi no thor t of the genera 
tic that are to follow us 
Accept my congratulations upon the 
clear way m which you have presented 
lthis momentous proposition to the fatm 
fers and people of the South. May the 
| take heed and use it to the credit of our 
people and the country at larec 
H. P. WILDER. 
Halifax County, Va 





Or if vou do not care to work for a 
number of subscriptions, why not at least 
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new your own subscription six mont! 
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criptions for other people and vou get 
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| Good 


Positions 
for Girls 


in Virginia 
WE can use additional 

operators in our large 
plant, which is one of the 
best lighted and ventilated 
in the South. 

Good health and good eyesight 
required. Good pay while learn- 
ing, with rapid advancement as 
skill is acquired. 

No dust, no lint, clean, pleasant 
work among congenial compan- 
ions, in a town with splendid 
health record and all usual! amuse. 
ments, good stores, churches, etc, 

Board in private families or in 
Company’s modern dormitories, 
which afford every comfort and 


protection, at very reasonable 
rates. 


White girls over 16 years only. 
Write for full information 


TUBIZE 











Artificial Silk Co. 


of America 
Hopewell, Virginia 
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TT BIG WAGES 


In eight short weeks T train you for one o 
the 70,000 jobs open everywhere. Why work for 
boy's wages? No scheoling required: no book 
study. No unions to join; no apprenticeship. 
Get my amazing offer. Become an expert 










EL tate #75 ty) $150 
MECHANIC Weekly 


Big firms want McSweeny trained men. My 
graduates are earning upto $10,000 4 year and 
more. Learn with real tools on real equipment. 


1 Pay Your R. R. Fare — 
to my Training Shops and 
Board You for 8 Weeks 


Save One-Third NOW on my Special Reduced 
Tuition Offer Write today or send coupon 
below for particulars and big FREE book. 

No tacilities for colored men. 


MSWEENY..:" SHOPS 


9th and Walnut Sts, Dept. KT-30, Cincinnati Ohio 








Mail this Coupon to Nearest School 
McSweenv Auto, Tractor & Flec. Shops, 
Dept KT-20,.— Without obligation, please send 
full Intormatio 


Name.. 
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Giant Washington Asparagus 
Shoemaker’s Quality Roots 
Gigantic stalks 1” to 2” in diameter—bea utiful 
verdant foliage # to 1] ft. tall. ) Roots, plenty 
for the average family. Fall pl ant nys should 
be made in November and De cember. 50 Giant 
Roots, $5.00; 25 Giant Root, $3.00, parcel By 
post prepaid, with cultural instructions. 
Special Prices on Lorger Quantities 
Write today for FREE Illustrated Booklet 


RIVERVIEW FARMS .°*s 270N Bridgeton, NJ. 














| Your Tractor or Engine | 
will Help to Pay for Itself with ||) 
| One of Our Mills. 





Shelled 


Ear 
Corn, and All of the Smal! Grains 


For Grinding Dry Corn, 





| I ) as ng at this price 


We are off z a tew $60.00 milis for $30-00. 
} Write a 


CLINARD ELECTRIC COMPANY | 
Winston-Salem, N. C. i} 
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/? HOGS and 
CATTLE 


Require This 
Food Supplement 


re gr and stan a 






© <TRI VEN = ‘Fis MEAL 
ries t Sane tia J * 
e. 8 rigeroms. ee 
gy y nes 
FREE SAMPLES UPON REQUEST 
Alco Free Feeding Instructions 


CHAS. M. STRUVEN & CO., 
114-B S. Frederick St., Baltimore, Md. 
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Says the Managing Editor: 
iat you are nothing but alittle boy, 
” Phew !! That's 


i cl! mugh 
to make a ‘a bov'’s heart drop right 
down in his shoes; isn't it But iunca 
was a peculiar mixture of mat 1 box 
nothing more than a child at times, ver 


much of a man when necessity demanded 
it That's where the title S: 

Groun Up. comes in Start the story 
(in this issue, page 7) if vou like adver 


ture with a 
“IT SEE BY THE ADS—”’ 
+ gl you see the ad im this pape rs hout 


generous sprinkil 























time like I got to do. 
Yours truly, 


BILL CASPER 





not gettit out SOT iS 
| lookin’ glass?” said Marthy, look up 
Jl of a sudden. “The lookin’ gla-s can't 
; help what you see 
in it.” says | in fu 
1) lo. « tack” 
says she read 
n it says.” 7: 
den't bl it for 
lat Y at ivs 
I, read tie s 
sentence, and aim 
keep up 
But there’s where 
tarnation broke 
fils. CASPER loose. That's how 
come me to wash the dishes last night 
and goin’ to town special for some of 
that breakfast food this morning. It don't 
pay to josh with women, andi about 
| seme things 
l see by the ads in this pap "it's time 
to get up. lLeastwise two ‘ic ks both 
says its a quarter to four. Ud rather look 
at ‘em now than in the mornin’ that | 





Tobacco Seed 


seed of 
varieties of 
thoroughly 


I can furnish the best quality 
any of the most popular 
tebacco, true to type and 
cleaned. Also 


Treated Seed 


Write for Catalog and Price List 


MILL RUN FARM 


W. W. Green, Proprietor 
Bowling Green, Va 
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300 CANDLE POWER 


SUNSHINE LAMP 


TO TRY IN YOUR OWN HOME! 


The greatest home light ever in- 
vented. Gives soft, mellow light 
like sunshine. Better than 20 old- 
style oil lamps. Lights with 8 
match. No smoke, no odor, no soot, 
no wicks, Guaranteed. Low Price. 


Costs Only 1¢ a Might) -°})\ 


The most economical light made. | 
Equals electricity for safety anc bril” 

liance. — - qperater, Able sheen 
to eve ome rite today for $16 to 

free trial offer. A postal will do. AGENTS fi erent 


SUNSHINE SAFETY LAMP CO. | 200); sited te 
812 Sunshine Bidg.,Kansas City, Mofo, 
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Hog Killing Time Is at Hand 


This Week or Next Is Pretty Likely to Produce a Frosty Morning Suitable for Saving Meat 


used on the farms where produced, for the 

farm meat supply is largely pork. A few sell 
the hogs grown and buy their meat as needed. This 
usually results in a greater variety of meats, but the 
quantity used is either much less or the meats cost 
much more. 

There is no question but that the warm climate of the 
South makes the problem of home-curing pork more 
troublesome and increases losses from spoilage. If, 
however, some judgment and much painstaking care 
are used pork may be satisfactorily cured in the South 
with very little loss. But it nevertheless remains a 
fact that much meat is lost every year. It is true that 
most of this loss is unnecessary, but the fact remains 
that the losses are heavy in the aggregate. These 
losses probably do not justify failure to raise and cure 
the home meat supplies, but they should be a warning 
against any lack of care in slaughtering and in curing 
the meat. 

As stated, the pork may be cured satisfactorily and 
at much less cost than it can be bought, but it is not 
a nice or easy job, this slaughtering and curing of 
pork for the year’s farm supply. It requires some ex- 
perience, a good deal of care, or one must study di- 
rections carefully and interpret them intelligently, or 
losses are likely to result. 


M of the hogs slaughtered in the South are 


quality will produce a much more satisfactory carcass 
for home consumption than the short, thick, over- 
fat type. 

Influence of Feeds on Carcass—The kind of feeds 
used also has considerable influence on the quality of 
the carcass or meat. In fact, it is not likely that a 
carcass of the best quality will be produced unless the 
hog is bred right and fed right. That is, the hog must 
be of the right type and then he must get the right 
sort of feed if a high quality carcass is to be produced. 
Of course, it is now too late to change the type or 
the feeds and exert much influence on the quality of 
the meat supply for this season, but most of the hogs 
that will be slaughtered on the farms will probably be 
fed one or two months longer, for it is not safe to 
attempt to cure pork unless one has ice or the weather 
is cold enough to thoroughly cool the carcass within 
24 hours after slaughtering. 

A firm, dry carcass is, by our present standards, 
regarded as most desirable. While we do not know 
all about the causes of so-called soft pork, we do know 
that as a general rule hogs fed mostly on corn and 
tankage produce firm meat and lard. On the other 
hand, hogs raised principally on grass, soybeans, pea- 
nuts, etc., are likely to produce meat that is “oily” and 
lard that is soft. 


Some claim that the peanut-fed hog produces a bet- 
ter flavored meat but, however that may be, the soft 
carcass produced on soybeans or peanuts is much less 
objectionable for home use than for the use of the 
packer. The loss of weight in curing may be a little 
more and the cuts will not look as dry and clean, but 
the meat may not be so hard and dry and the flavor 
will be just as good. 

Some believe that hogs put up in a pen where they 
get little or no exercise will make faster gains than 
those with some range. It is true that hogs that have 
been running on grazing crops will usually make splen- 
did gains in weight for a month or six weeks when put 
up in a pen and fed corn or corn and tankage. If the 
hogs are to be put up for a month before killing and 
fed on corn, we suggest that a mixture of three parts 
of corn and one part of cottonseed meal, by weight, 
will usually produce cheaper and faster gains and 
probably a better carcass also. It should also be 
remembered that hogs put up for a short feeding 
period on corn should have before them a mixture of 
equal parts of charcoal, wood ashes, and salt. 

Preparing the Hogs for Slaughtering.—Hogs should 
not be fed for at least 24 hours before they are killed, 
but they should have all the clean water they will drink. 
The hogs should not be driven, excited or heated up 








Selecting the Hogs.—The first step 
in securing a satisfactory pork supply 
is the production of the right sort of 


HERE’S HOW—To Rid a Hog of Lice 


before killing. The flesh may be 
bruised, and the hog will not bleed out 
as well. 


Killing. —It should not be necessary 





acarcass. For home consumption, the 
hog weighing 175 to 200 pounds, or 
not over 225 pounds, is about the right 
size, and if this weight is reached in 
9 to 12 months, the carcass is likely to 
be more satisfactory than one which 
reaches such weights in five or six 
months. The meat and lard of young 
Pigs are likely to be softer, and when 
heavy weights are reached at a young 
age the carcass is likely to be too fat. 
On the other hand, hogs weighing 
over 250 pounds are also likely to be 
too fat. 





The South has always been a large 
consumer of lard and there has been a 
habit of feeding the hogs for long 
Periods and producing heavy carcasses. 
In fact, there has been much pride 
im producing extremely heavy car- 
casses, weighing 400 or 500 pounds or 
more, 










NOT INTO LICE 


hus is a 


HOG LOUSE 


THE HOG 
EATS “YOUR CORN 
AND THE LOUSE 
EATS YOOR 








CRUDE OIL is tHE BEST REMEDY 
ITKILLS BOTH LICE AND NiTs 
PUT ITONWITH 
AN oto BROOM 


GET PLENTY 
GACK OF EARS 






IF 1 KNOW MY 
CARROTS-~ THIS 
\S GONNA BE 
A SWEEPIN' 





to stun or shoot a hog. This is some- 
times done because it is thought more 
humane, but it is doubtful if this is 
really a fact. The best method is 
probably to place the hog squarely on 
his back and stick with a straight- 
bladed knife seven or eight inches long. 


The knife should be pointed toward 
the root of the tail and held squarely 
in line with the middle of the body, 
plunged into the body just in front of 
the breast bone, turned and then with- 
drawn. Keeping the knife directly in 
the middle line avoids wounding the 
shoulders and turning it should cut the 
large arteries. This is much better 
than sticking the heart, because the 
heart should be left unwounded so it 
may continue to pump the blood out 
through the cut arteries. After sticking, 
the hog should be turned over on his 
side and allowed to bleed out freely. 

















_ Except when old or mature breed- 
ing hogs are fattened, it is not to the 
credit of anyone to keep a hog for 
home consumption after it reaches a 
Weight of 225 pounds. The carcass is 





Or MAKE A SAND BOK WALLOW AND 
KEEP SAND SOAKED IN CRUDE OIL. 







@housine PUTS THE CURL IN 
A P1IG'S TAIL AND THE 
FAT ON HIS GACK 


Scalding.—The most important point 
in scalding is the temperature of the 
water. If the water is too hot the hair 
may be “set” and become difficult to 
remove. If the water is not hot enough 
it will take longer to loosen the hair 








Not as good and any weight put on 
above 250 pounds is likely to have cost 
too much. It costs much more to 
Brow a hog from 250 to 350 pounds 
than it does from 150 to 250 pounds. 
Moreover, since cottonseed oil and lard 
Substitutes of excellent quality have 
come into use there is no longer any 
need or profit in growing hogs to heavy 
Weights or making them over-fat for 
lard production. The so-called bacon 


Or lean meat type of hog is also much 
More satisfactory for the home pork 
Supply than the short, thick, fat-hog 
type. 

A hog of good length, arched back, 


and 


deep sides, if smooth and of good 


“YEAR- BUT wHAT 

KIM AFELLER 00 
AITH A CORKSCREW 
TAIL THESE DAYS 














OR NAIL GUNNY SACKS 
AROOND A POST-ANO [ y 
KEEP THEM WELL 

SOAKED Wik OIL. GQ) 











HANIN' LICE 1S 
GETTIN’ TO 

















and scurf, but less trouble will result 
than when the water is too hot. 
If a thermometer is used, the temper- 
ature of the water should be kept at 
from 185 to 190 degrees. 

Two or three handfuls of wood 
ashes or a teaspoonful of lye to 30 
gallons of water will cause the hair 
and scurf to come off more readily. 

Cooling the Carcass —While it is of 
the greatest importance that the car- 
cass be thoroughly cooled out, the 
meat should not be allowed to freeze. 
It is usually best to kill in the after- 
noon to get the advantage of the cooler 
(Concluded on page 21) 
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“STANDARD FARM PAPER” PLATFORM FOR 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURE 


1. Better Country Schools. 

2. Happier Farm Life (Health, Conveni- 
ences and Recreation). 

3. Profitable Production. 

4. More Business in Marketing. 

5. A Square Deal in Taxation. 

6. Participating Citizenship. 




















More Cotton, More Ignorance; More 
Ignorance, More Cotton 
W: HOPE nobody overlooked the official statis- 


tics as printed on page 5 last week showing that 

among the forty-eight states and the District of 
Columbia, Virginia was thirty-ninth in educational 
standing, North Carolina was forty-second, and South 
Carolina forty-ninth! As was said then, it is high 
time to do something heroic about such a situation! 

Just the other day we picked up a Southern daily 
newspaper and found the front page heavily featuring 
news about the low prices of cotton and needed reme- 
dies, etc., and then turned to an inside page and found 
a report of a meeting in one agriculiural county in 
which the farmers had voted against a longer school 
term because, forsooth, they “can’t spare their children 
from the fields!” Here is the vicious circle that curses 
the South :— 

We keep our children from school in order to 
make a surplus of cotton— 

And then this surplus of cotton makes prices 
so low— 

That then we are are so poor we can't spare our 
children time to go to school— 

And so more cotton makes more ignorance, and 
more ignorance makes more cotton—and so on 
ad infinitum! 

If the Southern States had had compulsory educa- 
tion laws like those of other states for forty years, 
we could have made plenty of cotton, could have main- 
tained cotton prices on far higher levels, and could 
have had a citizenship just as well educated as that in 
the North or West. In other words, we could have 
had just as much money and far more knowledge. 

Isn't it high time to quit sacrificing our Southern 
childhood and Southern intelligence on the altars of 
“King Cotton”—and especially when such sacrifices 
only pile up unwanted surpluses that bring disaster 
rather than prosperity ? 


Making Timber a Great Southern 
“Money Crop” 


E HAVE seldom had a special issue of The 
Progressive Farmer to excite so much favor- 


able comment as our “Timber Crop Special” 
week before last. Business men, farmers, legislators, 
and others have written enthusiastically about it. A 
good many people who have never given forestry much 
attention have been put to thinking by Governor 
McLean's emphatic declaration in that issue :— 

“T am willing to stake my reputation on the state- 
ment that if the forests of this state are properly 
protected from fire for the next twenty-five or 
thirty years, our timber crop will be worth as 
much or more than our cotton crop.” 

The nation must have timber, and the South is the 
place to get it. As Forester H. M. Curran says: “The 
South can grow timber in one-half or one-fourth the 
time required in the North. The prospects are that at 
least for all temperate regions, the South will remain 
the world’s greatest center of production and manufac- 
ture of forest products.” 

It is also interesting to see how rapidly sentiment is 
moving toward the policy of forestry taxation advo- 
cated by Governor Lowden in our “Timber Crop Spe- 
cial.” The policy which he and most other students 
»§ the subject favor, he described as being that of 





“exempting our forest lands from taxation as rcal 
estate and in lieu thereof provide for an excise tax 
upon the product when it is marketed.” 

In other words, nobody proposes to exempt forests 
from taxation, but simply to have this taxation {fall 
due as timber is marketed. We cannot afford to pay 
taxes on timber for ten or twenty years before get- 
ting any returns. But if we cari grow timber and wait 
to pay the tax on it until the timber matures, then as 
Governor Lowden says, both individuals and corpora- 
tions will be encouraged to grow timber as a real 
“money crop.” And it is significant that just as we 
issued our “Timber Crop Special,” belated election 
returns just coming in showed that three states this 
month—Colorado, Minnesota, and [Louisiana—adopted 
constitutional amendments to autuorize this kind of 
timber taxation. 

We must make timber a crop, and we must tax it 
so that the tax will fall due when the crop is ready to 
market. 


Selling Burley Tobacco 


CO-OPERATIVE association must satisfy the 
A needs and desires of its membership. Conse- 

quently it must be pliable enough to adopt new 
methods to meet new conditions. It is a mistake to 
have rules too ironclad. 

In this connection there will be much. interest in the 
statement on page 10 by General Manager Stone of 
the Burley Tobacco Growers’ Association of Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee. This association has been 
carrying a considerable surplus of tobacco but this 
being the last year of the present contract, the mem- 
bership wants to sell out early and pay off early. Con- 
sequently what association tobacco cannot be sold sat- 
isfactorily by private sale will be auctioned off. 


A new sign-up will begin soon. 


Fighting the Cotton Association 
Tix latest attempt to cripple co6perative market- 


ing is the most curious one yet. An attorney who 
has been demanding an enormous amount from 

the courts for his services in getting the Tobacco 
Growers’ Coéperative Association into a receivership, 
has decided to try to wreck the Cotton Growers’ Codp- 
erative Association also. Not knowing facts that would 
justify a receivership, he has asked the courts to put 
the cotton association officials on the stand for cross- 
examination so he can see if he can dig out any in 
formation on which to base a suit for a receivership! 

The farmers of North Carolina ought to resent all 
such efforts to break up codperative marketing. The 
Progressive Farmer has over and over again pointed 
out policies needed for the improvement of our codép- 
erative marketing associations. They are not perfect 
and should not be above criticism but they need con- 
structive criticism and not an attempt to wreck them 
and thereby prevent the improvements that should 
be brought about. 

Coéperative marketing in perfected form is the only 
hope for the farmer. Its imperfections must be rem- 
edied by wise surgery, not by execution. 


Let’s Beautify Our Homes 


EW of the grounds about our Southern farm 

homes have been beautified to any appreciable ex- 

tent. The appearance of these homes could be 
practically remade for a small amount of money by 
the use of a small quantity of grass seed, flowers, and 
shrubbery. For some reason or other, our farmers do 
not seem to have acquired the idea of beautifying 
the place of abode. Of course, here and there we 
find some who do believe in the work and who have 
beautified their places, but where we find one of this 
kind we find twenty who have paid no attention to the 
work. In this connection, we quote in the paragraph 
below a portion of a letter recently received from one 
of our most prominent Southern nurserymen :— 


“I don’t know, but I feel somehow we are failing 
in part of our work. We grow a considerable 
quantity of nursery steck and rarely ever have a 
brush pile. Except for June Bud peaches, 90 per 
cent of it goes north of the Ohio River. I think 
it is especially unfortunate that all the shrubs, 
roses, hedge plants and evergreens, etc., go north 
to make it attractive. The Southern countryside 
falls short of what it should be. There is the 
dJovely contour of hills and valleys, nice woodlands 
of native trees, and occasionally a farm homestead 
with a grove of these native trees, but there is no 
planting to give the house a setting to make it more 
attractive. Last Sunday afternoon we drove all 
through a good farming district in this county, 
where there was not a single farm house on the 
road that showed a single touch of life and color 
beyond the green of a few trees, yet these farms 
were producing wonderful alfalfa, beans, peas, and 
cotton. I saw a new schoolhouse set against a 


background of oaks, sycamores, and sweet gum, 





The Progressive Farme 


most attractive trees, yet not one thing had been 

planted to the building itself. When you go abroad 

the poorest cottage in England and Scotland has a 

bunch of bright flowers at the doorstep.” 

The person quoted has no motive in making 
these statements, except the desire to see Southern 
farms improve their appearance. Northern folks are 
buying most of the stuff that this and other nursery- 
men are producing. They are improving their home 
grounds. Why can’t we? Our native shrubs and trees 
may be used for the most part, and it will not cost 
much to get the other plants needed to make the home 
look like “a little bit of Eden.” 


The South’s Bumper Crops 


T'S a blessed thing that this year when cotton out- 
[ii itself here in the South, nearly all our other 

crops did the same thing. The South has probably 
made more food and feed than ever before. The re- 
sult is that while cotton is cheap, much less cotton- 
money than usual will have to go West for corn, hay, 
and meat. 

The United States Department of Agriculture fig- 
ures fully support this statement. . While crops in the 
United States as a whole are yielding just 3 per cent 
above the ten-year average, every state in Dixie except 
Florida shows an average condition above the country’s 
average itself, ranging all the way from Louisiana’s 
103.9 to Mississippi’s 133.6. Here are the figures 
showing for each Southern state the average produc- 
tion of all crops this year compared with the average 
of the last ten years :— 


Of. eee eee ere 109.0 Alabama ....... .. 127.3 
North Carolina ........ 109.1 Mississippi ..... 133.6 
South Carolina ........ 104.6 APRORERE 26660000000 .. 109.6 
COD, kuin chee scnesecces 114.5 Louisiana ...... — 
DOMED Sordenccsetaneenad 96.7 CES vecwexcecvcuns 126.1 
TOMGONED ecccccmenseses 115.2 , eae covccoe MEMS 


ON’T forget the warning in last week’s paper about 
the danger of planting too much tobacco in 1927. 
All the information coming to us convinces us that the 
danger is a very serious one, , 


"] ON'T you please publish another good story? 

We so enjoy the clean ones such as you publish.’ 
So wrote Mrs. Ida Alexander of Oconee County, S. C., 
last week. We appreciate Mrs. Alexander’s comment 
and know she will have a treat in the new serial we 
are starting this week. We do take great pains to run 
only clean, wholesome, and yet highly entertaining 
stories, and the best fiction of this type is not easy to 
find. That is why we do not run more of it. 


ANY readers are interested in beginning some dairy 

work now, and all such persons will do well to 
consider the wise counsel offered by Professor Curtis 
on page 6 last week. The three reasons he gave for 
having at least a few cows on every farm deserve to 
be carefully considered: “(1) They furnish the home 
with a balanced and wholesome supply food supply. 
(2) They can be made to bring in at least a modest 
cash income the year around. (3) The dairy cow 
presages the groundwork.for the small farmer to start 
growing a few hogs.” 








A STANDARD FARM PAPER SAYS— 
Libraries on Wheels 


[ HAS now been twenty years since the [first 








libraries on wheels were sent out to rural people. 

Some progress has been made in those two decades 
in extending the privileges, but not in proportion to the 
advantages offered by such service. Now with better 
roads and transportation into remote 
places, this type of library service 
being stimulated through local library 
associations and through educational de- 
partments. 

The plan is simple. Patrons borrow 
books from the library truck and, when 
read, return them by parcel post or at the time of the 
next visit of the truck. 

The reading habit of Americans has been somewhat 
disturbed by other interests, notwithstanding that there 
is offered today more good reading than this or any 
other nation ever before enjoyed. In fact, improve 
ment has been necessary to get many of our people to 
read at all. But the kick folks get out of just riding 
around in a car with no object in mind, seems to 
waning, so that a reaction toward good reading is due. 

The emphasis now being given to the library on 
wheels where library books are not otherwise available, 
appears to have been well timed, and should be com: 
mended to all farm communities not now supplied with 
an abundance of good books.— Michigan Farmer 
Detroit. 
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Letters From Long Hope Hill 


Fall Thoughts of Beauty From Flowers to Stars 


JUST naturally love movement and hard work. 

And when they are in connection with growing 

things, I don’t like to stop even when the sun goes 
down. I sit by the fire these early cool nights dreaming 
over new color combinations and better ways of carry- 
ing out my plans for Long Hope 
Hill. And I hope all the rest of 
you are as eager as I am about 
transplanting trees and shrubs for 
adding beauty to the home place. 


II 


In all this planting, the large size 
trees and shrubs do just as well as 
the small ones if proper care is 
taken. In moving a tree, mark the 
north side so that in transplanting, 
the same side can be turned north, 
dig a good big hole, half fill with rich earth with all 
clods and stones carefully taken out, pour in four or five 
buckets of water, set in the tree, then cover with earth, 
working well around the roots so that no bare spaces 
will be left to dry them out, stake so that winds won't 
blow them loose—and then go on about your business 
and that tree will grow. 

I consider fall planting by far the best, as roots have 
time to grow before spring leaves interfere. With 
spring planting, the poor upset tree has double duty to 
do, trying to attend to roots and leaves at the same 
time. Of course, necessity knows no law, and I often 
set out plants in midsummer rather than not at all, but 
it isn’t worth while to take unnecessary chances. And 
then, too, spring is such an overwhelmingly busy time 
that it helps to get as much work as possible out of the 
we” before the spring rush comes on us. 


Ill 


Alongside the little creek I am planting flags and 
ferns and jack-in-the-pulpit and every water plant | 
can find, while three dead trees have already been 
selected for an old-timey log bridge over the water, 
which is to have a rustic rail and seat so I can sit there 
and listen to the water, and read the books I have been 
planning to read for twenty years and have never 
stayed still long enough to do. That is, I can read 
them if I don’t hear the birds or see flowers, because 
then I shall be up and off investigating. 

With all of this planting and planning, wild fox 
grapes, persimmons, and muscadines are not going to 
be forgotten. The shellbark hickories are already on 
hand but so far not a single service berry has been 
discovered though every time I walk over the place I 
find new treasures. 

IV 


How to plant the road way is often a vexing problem. 
A good general rule to follow (changing the plans to 
suit your individual needs), is this: If your walk from 
house to road or street is a short one, border the walk 
with small shrubs and flowers, selecting as far as pos- 
sible plants with a long blooming season and good 
leaves so they will be attractive when not in bloom. 
The various spireas are always good on account of 
their leaves, but the dead white is monotonous when in 
bloom unless you put something with color alongside i: 
like yellow forsythia or red Pyrus japonica. Plant all 
the bulbs you can get—irregularly among the shrubbery 
and then border with flags and pinks and always violets 
against the walk, as they are strong enough to hold 

grass. After the bulbs die down and leaves dis- 
appear, mass the new improved zinnias or petunias, but 
never put them together as the colors clash. Both are 
Splendid annuals and give all the color you want the 
first year and all the flowers for the house you can 
Possibly need, as they will bloom twice as long and well 
if kept from going to seed. Going to seed is as deadly 
for a plant as for a person. Both just naturally dry up 
When they do that. 

If you are lucky enough to have a long road from 
the big road to your house, then border it with trees, 
a nothing so dignifies a home as an old-fashioned 
driveway of elms or oaks or maples. Personally, | 
‘ont care for maples but other people do, so use your 
Own taste in the matter—or what most of us have to 
use, our own necessity. Generally by the time the house 

cost three times what you expected it would, econ- 
omy time has arrived and the grounds must be laid out 
with as little expense as possible. So if there are woods 
on your place, cedar and dogwood alternating along the 
driveway would be lovely and cost only the labor. 


V 


F So many of you are planning for iris in your gar- 
cong that you will like to think of its storied past when 
+ are enjoying its beautiful blooming. It is one of 
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MRS. PATTERSO. 


By MRS. LINDSAY PATTERSON 


the oldest flowers of which we have any history—in- 
deed it antedates history. So long ago as in the days 
of Babylon and Assyria, their rulers used golden and 
jeweled iris for the tips of their sceptres. The beauty- 
loving Greeks named it Iris, for the goddess Iris—that 
lovely messenger of the gods whose wings were the 
colors of the rainbow. Later, when the Franks chose 
their king, they lifted him on his battle-shield placing 
an iris in his hand, so it became the royal flower of 
France. 

There is another French story, too, about the iris. 
Clovis, their pagan king, lost battle after battle. His 
Christian wife, Clotilda, had a dream in which an angel 
appeared bearing an iris which he gave to her, saying 
its three petals signified the Father, the Son, and Holy 
Ghost, and to bid her husband accept Christianity, use 
the iris as a symbol of the Holy Trinity on his flag, 
and he would win all battles. He believed and obeyed, 
driving the Germans out of France, and since then the 
iris or flag-lily has been the symbol of France. 


VI 


The history of flowers has always interested me. It 
is wonderful from what far countries they have trav- 
eled and the untold ages their beauty and fragrance 
have delighted the world. Zinnias were named for a 
botanist, Zinn, a pupil of the greater botanist, Linnaeus, 
whose love and knowledge of flowerS was so great that 
he became rich and famous and was at last made a 
nobleman by his king—the only one of his class that | 
can recall who was so honored. Dahlias were named 
for another botanist named Dahl who was employed 
by the Empress Josephine to introduce all sorts of new 
and strange plants from all over the world into her 
garden. The first dahlia had such ugly flowers that no 
attention was paid them—but it was thought the tuber- 
ous root could be used like potatoes. In his experiments, 
Dahl improved the blossom so much that he gave all 
his time to that, finally transforming it into one of the 
greatest attractions of the royal gardens, and as a 
reward it was given his name. 


VII 


Let me say again that I hope your planting includes 
crepe myrtle for your own pleasure and mimosas for 
the humming birds. Blooming in the late summer, as 
both do, they fill a gap between the spring shrubs and 
the autumn dahlias and chrysanthemums. If you add 
lavender tree to the crepe myrtle and mimosa (or 
Agnus castus as the catalogs list it), which also blooms 
late and is a fragrant purple-blooming half-tree, half- 
shrub, being too big for a shrub and not big enough 
for a tree, you will have a very unusual combination 
as well as a most beautiful one. But please don't ask 
me where the plants can be bought until you have 
looked carefully over your Progressive Farmer adver- 
tisements and written to the florists who advertise them. 
If we insist on buying only from nurserymen who 
advertise in The Progressive Farmer we do ourselves 
a good turn because the paper looks into all its business 
advertising and we are sure we are dealing with a good 
firm. Then the advertising builds up the paper and 
they can spend more money on it, so always look over 
the advertising when you want shrubbery. 


VIII 


Why not get a simple book on astronomy and study 


Sermon 
POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY 
LIFE: “WHAT DO WE PLANT?” 


N OUR “Timber Crop Special” weck before 
last the varied beneficences of trees were elo- 
quently set forth by Clarence Ousley. Now { 
here is @ poem expressing a similar thought :— 
“What do 
We plant 
We plant 
We plant 
{ The keel, 
We plant 


“What do 
We plant 





j 


we plant when we plant a tree?” 
the ship, which will cross the sea. 
the mast to carry the sails; 

the planks to withstand the gales— 
the keelson, the beam, the knee; 
the ship when we plant the tree. 


we plant when we plant the tree?” 
the houses for you and me. f 
We plant the rafters, the shingles, the floors, 
We plant the studding, the laths, the doors; 
The beams and siding; all parts that be; 
We plant the house when we plant the tree. 


“What do we plant when we plant the tree?” 
A thousand things that we daily see; 
} We plant the spire that out-towers the crag, 
We plant the staff for our country’s flag, 
We plant the shade, from the hot sun free; 
We plant all these when we plant a tree. 
—Henry Abbey. / 











the stars with me this winter? For years and years I 
have been intending to do that and just didn’t. It has 
been the usual waiting for “a convenient season,” which 
knocks most of us out of so much pleasure we might 
have if we just went ahead and let non-essentials wait 
on what really matters. I don’t want a book that is so 
learned it is over my head. I want something simple 
and easy to grasp and interesting. I want to begin 
with that marvelous star in Orion that you see any 
clear night in winter, Betelgeuse. I don’t know why it 
should fascinate me but it does. They say it is mi! 
lions and millions of times larger than our sun and 
composed of luminous gas and so far away that its 
light takes ages to reach this earth. 


But the thing that impresses me is that Orion was one 
of the first of all the constellations to be named and 
studied by man. Don’t you remember the verse in 
Job: “Canst thou bind the sweet influences of the 
Pleiades or loose the bands of Orion?” Then in addi- 
tion to Betelgeuse, the great telescopes are making all 
sorts of discoveries as to the marvels of Orion and 
its nebulae. 


This winter will bring me many happy hours with 
my mind up in the stars and after being there, unim- 
portant, disagreeable happenings will shrink into what 
they really are—mere motes in the sunbeam of life. 





| ‘THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY 
Three Star Groups You Ought to Know 


HAT Mrs. Patterson says about Orion on this 
page reminds us that anybody now can easily 
locate this brilliant constellation, named long ago 


for the mighty hunter, Orion, and several others as 
well. Here are the steps to follow :— 








1. Look eastward any night now about bedtime and 
you will find the Pleiades, generally called “The Seven 
Stars,” about halfway up the sky from horizon to zenith 

2. Then below the Pleiades to the east is another 
conspicuous group called the Hyades—five stars in the 
shape of the letter V turned sidewise with a bright red 
star, Aldebaran by name, in one end. 


3. Then still lower down are three very bright stars 
in a vertical row—the most conspicuous feature of 
Orion. These three bright stars are halfway between a 
bright whitish star on the right (Rigel) and a bright 
reddish star on the left which is the wonderful Betel- 
geuse Mrs. Patterson speaks of. Tennyson in “Ulysses” 
speaks of “the rainy Hyades” (can someone tell us 
why?) and elsewhere describes the Pleiades :— 

“Like a swarm of golden fireflies tangled in a silver braid.” 

Orion, the Hyades, and the Pleiades are three winter 
constellations or star groups so beautiful and so easily 
recognized that there is no excuse for any country-bred 
person not knowing them by name. 





SOMETHING TO READ 











Books for a One-room School 
T# librarians and teachers of the United Statics 


at a conference of the American Library Asso 

ciation and the National Education Association 
have selected by ballot a list of good books for a one- 
room school, comprising twenty-five books for children 
from the first to the eighth grades. Here is the list of 
the twenty-five books appearing on both teachers’ and 
librarians’ lists :— 


1, Little Women. 15. Story of Mankind 
2. Alice in Wonderland. 16. Rebecca of Sunnybrook 
3. Robinson Crusoe. Farm. 
4. Tom Sawyer. 17. Home Book of Verse for 
5. Treasure Island. Young Folks. 
6. Boy’s Life of Lincoln. 18. Christmas Carol. 
7. Kipling’s Jungle Book. 19. Rip Van Winkle. 
8 Andersen's Fairy Tales. 20. Mother Goosc. 
9. Aesop’s Fables. 21. Hans Brinker. 
10. Pyle’s Robin Hood. 22. Boys’ Life of Roosevelt 
11. Child’s Garden of Verses. 23. Hawthorne’s Wonder- 
12. Lamb’s Tales from book. 

Shakespeare. 24. Seton’s Wild Animals ? 
13. Arabian Nights. Have Known. 
14. Malory’s Boys’ King Ar- 25. Spyri’s Heidi. 


thur. 


A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK 
"Tiss are the most civil society. An old oak that 














has been growing where it stands since the Refor- 

mation, taller than many spires, more stately than 
the greater part of mountains, and yet a living thing, 
liable to sickness and death, like you and me: is not 
that in itself a speaking lesson in history ?—Robert 
Louis Stevenson. 
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Feeding and Managing the Swine 


Peanuts, Properly Fed, Good for Sows 
and Pigs 


READER asks: “Is it advisable to put a sow and 
A litter three weeks old in a peanut field, or a sow 
recently bred?” 

If the sow has not been well fed or if unaccustomed 
to peanuts, she might eat too many peanuts at first. If 
allowed all the peanuts she will eat 
and her ration balanced by other 
feeds, it is possible that she might 
give more milk than the pigs three 
weeks old would take, and if so, 
harm would be done. If she ate 
more peanuts than was good for 
her or if she furnished more milk 
than a small litter required, harm 
would result to both the sow and 
the pigs. 





TAIT BUTLER 
Peanuts may be good for sows and pigs at any time 


if properly fed. They should be accustomed to the 
peanuts by first feeding a little and gradually increas- 
ing the amount. At no time should a sow or pigs be 
fed peanuts alone. Corn or some similar feed, green 
feed, and a mineral mixture should always be fed with 
peanuts. If handled as indicated, turning a sow on 
peanuts at any time will not injure her. 


Fattening Hogs in Pen 


READER writes that some of his neighbors say 
A their fattening hogs do a great deal better if put 
up in a floored pen for two months before killing. 

It is quite possible that the hog may do better, that 
is, get fat quicker, if confined in a small pen where he 
gets little exercise for a short period, say for one 
month. It is possible that he may do better for as long 
as two months but we think this doubtful. Of course, 
this presupposes that the feed is the same, and properly 
balanced. Mature hogs or say those weighing 250 
pounds or more, that have been well fed and have pre- 
viously had plenty of exercise may do well, so far as 
putting on weight alone is concerned, on corn alone 
for a month when put up in a pen, but for younger 
hogs, a better carcass will be made if the hogs get 
more exercise than is possible in a small floored pen. 

It has also been clearly shown that hogs will make 
cheaper gains if they get some green feed. 

Hogs that are fed for more than a short time on corn 
alone in a small pen do not make economical gains. 
Green feed, corn, and tankage will make economical 
gains on good hogs when in a floored pen or in 
lots where they get more exercise. A mixture of wood 
ashes, charcoal, and salt in equal parts should always 
be kept before hogs, especially those that do not get 
any green feed and no exercise. 


Hog Cholera Comes From Taking 
Chances 
H 1G cholera appears in cycles and a general out- 


break is to be expected about once in four or 

five years. It appears every time hog growers 
become careless about immunizing their herds, John 
W. Wuichet, extension specialist in animal husbandry 
at the Ohio State University observes. 


“I do not believe we will have a 


Edited by TAIT BUTLER 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


pig is easier to handle, and if losses occur, and they 
will at times, they will be less. A 40-pound pig is not 
nearly so valuable as one weighing several hundred 
pounds. Mr. Wuichet suggests treating about wean- 
ing time. 


Purebred Litter Weighs 4,925 Pounds 
—The World’s Record 


ENKINS Bros., livestock breeders of Indiana, are 

reported to have produced a litter of 17 purebred 

Duroc-Jerseys that weighed 4,925 pounds, 290 pounds 
each, at 180 days old. The litter reached a ton, or 
nearly 118 pounds each, at 108 days. This record beats 
the former champion litter by 136 pounds. 


Practical Precautions to Prevent Hog 


Cholera 


ONFINE your hogs to inclosures away from 
streams and public highways. 


Don't visit your neighbors’ hog lots and don’t 

allow them to visit yours. 
Don’t drive from a public highway into the hog lot. 
Disinfect your shoes before entering your hog lot. 
Dip soles in a 3 per cent solution of compound cresol. 


Any newly purchased stock should be kept away 
from the herd for at least two weeks. 

Dogs should be confined so they cannot leave the 
premises. 

The carcasses of dead hogs should be promptly buried 
under four fect of earth or, preferably, burned. 


Insanitary surroundings and improper feeding tend 
to lower the vitality and decrease resistance to disease, 
but such conditions of themselves cannot cause hog 
cholera. It can be produced only by the specific germ 
of the disease. This develops and propagates only in 
the bodies of hogs and must be conveyed in some man- 
ner from a sick hog to a well one in order to produce 
the disease. 

The live animal is the most dangerous source of in- 
fection through the elimination of virus with the ex- 
cretions, which contaminate hog lots, feed troughs, 
bedding, and other objects with which they come in 
contact. The meat from animals affected with cholera 
is a source of danger, as the virus exists in the blood. 
It has been proved by experiments that scraps of pork 
from a hog affected with cholera at the time of slaugh- 
ter are capable in many instances of conveying the dis- 
ease even though the ham, shoulder, or other parts 
from which the scraps were trimmed had been passed 
through the usual processes of curing and smoking. It 
is not advisable to feed scraps of pork purchased at 
the public market to susceptible swine, and especially 
when cholera is as prevalent as it is this fall. If hog 
owners can prevent the germs from being carried to 
their herds, they will not suffer losses from this disease. 


The Bureau of Animal Industry is represented in 
swine-raising states by 33 veterinarians who are codp- 
erating with the state authorities in the control of hog 


cholera. Hog raisers should call on them, on the state 
veterinarian, or on the local veterinarian for advice and 
assistance and should read Farmers’ Bulletin 834 on 
the control of hog cholera. 
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Meat Hogs—Feed and Cure Properly 


HERE is an old saying that there is good in all 
things. I think that this is true in regard to the 
slump in the price of cotton. The agricultural 
press and the extension workers seemed to be making 
slow headway with their program of diversification 
and a cow, a sow, and a hen on every farm, because 
their ears were stopped up with 20-cent cotton. But 
now, with cotton at 12 cents, the farmers are beginning 
to stop, look, and listen. They are now busy hunting 
breeding stock. They are rapidly stocking up with 
gilts and sows. 

As I see it, the problem for the agricultural press 
and extension workers is to educate the farmers in 
regard to economical feeding and the proper curing of 
pork so that we may prevent another wholesale liquida- 
tion of hogs. Of course, it will be impossible to pre- 
vent another slump. But, if they can be taught 
economical pork production and the proper curing of 
pork, they will, at least, keep enough hogs to supply 
their own meat. 

I know of no better way of teaching economical 
pork production than by the use of a ton-litter contest. 
To get anywhere in a ton-litter contest farmers will 
have to use a balanced ration coupled with a good pas- 
ture. The kind of pasture to use depends upon the 
location in the South. My experience and observation 
of the hog business in the South is that a permanent 
pasture is more desirable than a succession of tempo- 
rary pasture crops. By permanent pasture crops I have 
reference to alfalfa, or a combination of Bermuda 
grass and bur clover and other such pasture crops. 

A balanced ration implies a protein supplement and 
corn or some grain sorghum. The protein supplement 
should contain both a vegetable protein and an animal 
protein. The protein supplement that I have found 
most satisfactory is the following mixture :— 

Pound 


po % Bone meal ..... % 


SE -caccsncuue % Ground oats .. % 
Cottonseed meal % Alfalfa meal .. % 

This makes one pound of mixture, the amount that 
I feed per day per pig, regardless of age. The amount 
of corn to feed with this protein supplement depends 
upon the results you are after. If you are in a ton- 
litter contest, feed one pound of the above protein 
supplement and all the corn the pigs will eat. Feed the 
protein supplement as a slop first and then feed all the 
corn that the pigs will clean up. 

If it is breeding stock, feed one pound of the protein 
supplement and what corn is necessary to keep them in 
good growing condition. The above protein supplement 
can be had anywhere in the South and can be fed 
economically. The pasture crops mentioned above are 
necessary for the best results in connection with the 
above plan of feeding regardless of whether the farmer 
is feeding a ton-litter or is feeding breeding stock. 

Regardless of how economically a farmer may feed 
his hogs, he is not likely to keep sufficient hogs for meat 
purposes during a slump in prices if he doesn’t know 

how to properly cure the meat. The 
agricultural press has each fall given 





great deal of cholera next year, or " i 
the next, except in a few isolated 
places. Everybody will treat their 
herds next year because they or their 
neighbors will have suffered losses, 
consequently there probably will be 
very little cholera. 


Adopting a Boy—y. cav? rum 
The Chronicles of the Cheerful Plowman 


around, streaked, ribbed, 


or checkered, 
that’s not explored and found, then I’m 


recipes for curing pork but it will be 
necessary to continue to give these if 
we expect all the farmers to learn 
how to properly cure pork. I also 
think that all county agents should 
give demonstrations in curing pork. 


When the above two lessons are 


= 


“As soon as there is no cholera for 
a year or two,” Mr. Wuichet says, 
“farmers begin taking chances that 
there will be no outbreak until only a 
few isolated herds remain that are 
treated regularly. logs that are not 
protected are very likely to contract 
the disease whenever the disease be- 
comes prevalent. 

“Immunization must be part of the 
manigement operations the same as 
feeding. Every hog ought to be treat- 
ed once in its life with a double 
treatment, one of virus, and one of 
serum, for protection. This will save 
time and labor.” 

Treat the herd early. There will 
be a saving in materials because the 
mature hog needs a larger dose. The 
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ES, we've adopted Herbie, my sister's 

only child; no racer from a derby could 
be more fleet and wild! That youngster’s 
scarcely seven and tiny as a wire, but 
must be built of leaven, of dynamite and 
fire! He climbs a tree as nimbly as I 
can cross the floor, and wants to scale 
“the chimbly, the hay-fork and the door.” 

We brought him home on Sunday, the 
wiry little mite, and turned him loose 
on Monday to let him play till night. If 
there’s a nook on record in all this farm 


a sorry guesser, I'll tell the planet that; 
all corners, greater, lesser, he finds them 
like a cat! “You're old and set,” say 
neighbors, “too old and set, we fear, to 
add unto your labors that fleet and rac- 
ing deer; he'll drive you worse than batty, 
he'll give your nerves the rage, you 
should adopt some fatty with more of sloth 
and age, some boy who’s not too dizzy, 
too flighty, or too spry, like Chester Fer- 
ry’s Lizzie, or Lester Carey's Guy!” 


But we say, “No, by jingo! This lad 
may be a care, he may be wild as Bingo, 
as fleeting as a hare, but he has pep in 
storage, the stuff to make a man, regard- 
less of the forage, the breakfast food or 
bran. This rascal may be fiery, untamed, 
and all of that, he may be fleet and fiery, 
uneasy as a cat, but we can see he carries 
the motive power and will to pick his 
share of cherries and scale up any hill 
He'll make good in the running on life's 
uncertain way, so we're half glad he’s 
stunning and full of pep today!” 





y 





learned by the farmers we can expect 
to see meat hogs on every iarm. 


E. R. EUDALY, 


Swine Specialist, Texas Extension 
Service. 
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Offers to Trade a Purebred 
Bull for a Bale of Cotton 


N AN effort to relieve the serious 
I condition existing among the pro 

ducers of cotton in the Southern 
states, an offer to trade a good, young, 
purebred bull for a bale of cotto: has 
been made by the members 0! the 
Ayrshire Breeders’ Association through 
their national headquarters at Bral- 
don, Vermont. 
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SEVENTEEN IS GROWN UP 


Chapter I—The Great Wagon 


Road 


“~™ AY good-bye to ’em,” insisted a 
skinny trapper, whose buckskin 
shirt was grey with dirt, “Things is 

bad on the road south this spring—mur- 

dering, robbing, and sculping. No good 
horses like them will ever get through.” 

Duncan, being neither a Moravian nor 
a pacifist, was not as disturbed by these 
remarks as the Germans who stood 
around. Scotch and red-haired prayers 
all bored him. Why didn’t they start? 

He stuck his head out between the flaps 
of canvas that covered the rear end in 
the Connestoga wagon. About forty or 
so of the German inhabitants of Bethle- 
hem, Pennsylvania, were standing about 
and listening to the sober and measured 
exhortations of one of their number. 
Brother Grundvig, though he was not 
going on the trip, was willing to talk 
about the road and its dangers; presently 
he would lead in another prayer. It was 
1770 and the roads in the back country 
were still not overly safe. No doubt a 
small amount of praying seemed not un- 
reasonable; Duncan sighed and at the 
sound the despondent trapper turned 
toward him.. He spat on the ground and 
shook his head. 

“Babies, too,” he said as he looked 
squarely at Duncan. “Suckling babes, so 
to say. They should ought to leave you 
at home even if the rest don’t care what 
happens.” 

He stopped and spat again. 

“Sculped they'll be,” he declared, “and 
you too. Things is bad on the road this 
spring.” 

Brother Grundvig raised his voice; he 
may have heard. At least he spoke of 
how the Moravians had come over to 
America vears before, how the Lord had 
prospered them, how they had founded 
colonies here at Bethlehem and even in 
the far frontier at Bethabara in North 
Carolina. He told them how the sound 
of trumpets had miraculously frightened 
away the Cherokees from Bethabara in 
1763 and how the Lord would surely 
guide this little train down the long road 
from Bethlehem to the Carolina colony. 

Duncan pulled his head in again, and 
thought how he would like to crack the 
trapper’s head with a tomahawk. His 
youth ful look was sometimes a source of 
Iritation to him, though very often he 
found it useful. Sixteen years old, he 
Was only five foot four and had the mild, 
imocent expression of a boy of ten. 

Two men climbed into the wagon seat. 
A whip cracked. The wagon lumbered 
off. The flap was thrust open hastily, 
and Brother Grundvig, trotting behind 
the wagon, panted: 

“A good journey, Duncan. 
nd your uncle well.” 

Duncan McAfee said something unin- 
telligible, and blushed. He was grateful. 
The old German had been good to him. 

ncan’s father had been killed by a 
alling tree soon after the family had 
come to Pennsylvania in 1766. His mother 
had died three months before. All this 
ad moved Brother Grundvig to sympa- 
thy. He found that the boy had an uncle 
M Hillsborough, North Carolina, and had 
offered to send him to this relative by 
- first wagon train that went down to 

Moravian settlement in that colony. 

Mean had accepted that offer, but only 

ause he wanted to get away from 

thlehem and the country around it. The 
evans solicitude for his tender years 

Oused some secret mirth. How did 
other Grundvig think he and his mother 

lived for years on the frontier? His 
ond and trapping had done it. It was 

Facteristic of him, however, that he 
Carried his furs to a trading post 


May you 













By A. E. 


DEWAR 


Author of “The Road to Carolina” 


some distance away. There the trader 
thought the boy was acting as an errand 
boy for some older trapper. In the vil- 
lage he was shy and apparently timid. 
This was a habit of deception that had 
grown on him, just as there had grown 
on him the habit of breaking his trail in 
the woods, of doubling back to see if he 
was followed, of always keeping under 
cover. To make others think he was 
young and futile was good cover of one 
sort, just as a good screen of dogwood 
was good cover of another sort. He 
cherished his skill in both. The wagons 
rattled slowly along. The men on the 
seat talked in slow German. Duncan lis- 
tened for awhile, then curled up with his 
head on a sack of oats and went to sleep. 


II 


T WAS several days later that they 

took the ferry at Mecklenburg, crossed 
the Potomac, and climbed up the ridge 
that shut them off from the valley of 
the Shenandoah. This was real frontier 


country of a sort, although all the way 
the road led through a section just one 
Into Cham- 


step back from the frontier. 


The stranger left him and went on to 
walk with the Moravians. Duncan kept 
his place. He did not know why the 
stranger was so curious, but he had no 
idea of satisfying that curiosity. He was 
Scotch and -cautious. 


When they camped that night the 
stranger stayed with them. He talked 
freely with the Moravians. And tney 


answered him with politeness; they did 
not like him but they were not men to 
quarrel. Duncan noticed one thing; the 
stranger kept his skin cap on all the 
while. 

They all lay down by the fire to sleep. 
Duncan woke once to look across the fire 
to where the stranger lay. The fire had 
blazed up a second to show that the cap 
had worked off the man while he slept. 
There was a deep scar on his forehead. 

In the morning the man left them. 

‘Better take the left road after you 
leave Augusta Court House,” he warned. 
“The other road is under water a good 
ways. Big rains this spring.” 

Brother Steinert thanked him and said 
that they would remember. Duncan noted 
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“Going uphill back of Mecklenburg (they 
were to change the name to Shepherds- 
town later) the teams passed a man on 
foot, He fell in beside Duncan as they 
went on uphill. The Moravian drivers 
were up ahead, walking too.” 


berstown, through which they had re- 
cently passed, fugitives had poured dur- 
ing the trouble of '65, but the savages 
themselves had not penetrated that far. 
So, farther down the Shenandoah Valley 
at Staunton, Shawnees from the slaugh- 
ter of whites at Cow Pasture had come 
within a few miles of the town. At any 
time a really serious raid might break 
through the chain of frontier posts and 
wreak havoc in the valley of the Shen- 
andoah. 

Going uphill back of Mecklenburg 
(they were to change the name to Shep- 
herdstown later) the team passed a man 
on foot. He fell in beside Duncan as 
they went uphill. The Moravian drivers 
were up ahead, walking too. 

“Where are you bound?” the man 
asked presently. 

Duncan looked at the man out of the 
corner of his eye. He did not like the 
follow’s looks. He had hardly the air of 
a backwoodsman ; neither had he the look 
of a townsman. High moccasins were on 
his feet, but his small clothes and coat 
were of homespun. He carried a rifle 
and a knife in his belt. His skin cap was 
pulled down low over his eyes. 

“To my uncle’s,” said Duncan very in- 
nocently. 

The man scowled. 
be?” 

Duncan was deliberately vague. 

“South of here—oh, a long way.” 

“Beyond Frederickstown?” the fellow 
asked. 

“T donot know,” said Duncan, “Brother 
Steiner knows though. He's ahead.” 


“Where might that 
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that the fellow had evidently wormed the 
route of travel out of the Moravians. 

“Why would they brand a man with an 
R on his forehead?” Duncan asked 
Steiner later in the day. 

That happened, Steiner explained, to 
runaway bond servants. Men were 
brought over from England to serve five 
or ten years or longer as bond servants, 
to pay for their passage, or debts or for 
crimes. If they ran away and were 
caught, an “R” for runaway was branded 
on their heads. 

“What made you think of it?” the 
leader asked curiously. 

“T heard about one once. I just won- 
dered,” said Duncan and relapsed into 
silence again. He did not mention the 
“R” he had seen on the stranger's fore- 


head. 
Ill 


HEY found a few other parties on the 

road south. This was unusual, For 
years, wagon after wagon had been roll- 
ing out from Philadelphia, down through 
Chamberstown, across the river. at 
Mecklenburg and down the Shenandoah 
Valley to turn finally at the Roanoke and 
go on south to North Carolina. The 
great tide of emigration brought Ger- 
mans, Scotch-Irish, Irish, in mumbers 
that had built up the back country of 
three colonies to real strength in twenty 
years. The maps of the day showed “the 
great road to Carolina” or the “‘Emi- 
grant road to Carolina” as one of the 
most important highways. 

At Frederickstown, Brother Steiner 


asked the tavern keeper about the change. 

“Foolish talk,” he fumed, ‘People say 
the Cherokees come and attack the trains. 
Nonsense. I know there are no Chero- 
kees this side of the mountains. And 
they talk about robbers. We are good 
people here in the valley; we have no 
robbers. Maybe one or two come in 
from the outside, but not many. But peo- 
ple are frightened. They take another 
road.” 

The Moravians were uneasy. They de- 
cided to wait a day or two and join 


forces with others who might come 
along. They could not resist robbers by 
force. Yet it might not be altogether 


wrong to journey with folks who felt 
differently. 
Two wagons passed the next day, but 


both were pulled by ox teams. Oxen 
could not keep pace with horses. The 
Moravians waited. 

The next day about noon, another 


wagon pulled in with four good horses 
in front of it. A tall man, with a sandy 
beard and deliberate manner got down 
from the driver’s seat. He went straight 
to the gunsmith’s. 

Brother Steiner met him as he came 
out. Duncan hung a little in the rear. 

“Travel with me?” 
stranger, “Of course. Setter stock up 
with powder and ball. May be trouble 
ahead, if what I hear is so.” 


repeated the 


The Moravian explained that they did 
not put their faith in carnal weapons. 
The other man—he gave his name as 
Orchard—stared. 

“Why go with me, then?” he asked. 
“T put my faith in powder and ball, and 
you put your faith in me. It’s a round- 
about way of getting at the same thing. 
Well, come along. I can't stop you.” 

They camped together that night. The 
Moravians, anxious to be on good terms 
with Orchard, dug into their stores. They 
cooked the meal. Orchard and his wife 
and three children ate heartily. 

“Bein’ a bodyguard pays,” he grinned 
to Duncan, “eh, younker ?” 


IV 


UNCAN looked blank as usual. Pres- 
ently he slipped away into the tim- 
ber. They had camped bya small stream, 
and the draw down which it came was 
filled with a thick growth of young trees. 
Back away, on the upland, the country 
was open. Indians in the old days had 
yearly burned it off to make better pas- 
ture for game. The settlers called these 
open spaces “Indian pastures.” 
The boy started back on the track. 
Presently he heard a noise that did not 
belong to the forest. 


Something was coming toward him 
through the timber. It was too dark to 
make out figures, but the tread was heavy. 
Not an animal; not an Indian. There 
was too much blundering against the 
trees and bushes for that. His thoughts 
went back to the runaway bond servant 
they had entertained. 

Suddenly there was a heavy fall. 
voice moaned through the darkness. 

“Oh, dear,” it said plaintively and then 
a little bolder, “Help!” Duncan dashed 
forward. “You're all right,” he declared 
reassuringly. “But what in time—” 

It had beer a girl’s voice that he heard. 
It was a girl’s hand that he found when 
he reached to lift her to her feet. But 
he peered in vain through the darkness 
to recognize the skirts that she should 
have worn. As nearly as he could tell 
leather breeches and a hunting shirt were 
her garb. j 

“I’m ashamed,” she told him. Appar- 
ently he had been accepted as a friend 

(Continued on page 13) 
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The Progressive Farmer 


Carolinas-Virginia Farm Talk 


Plant Walnuts Now 
GALLON of planted this 


fall means one of the best invest- 
ments possible for farmers living in the 
upland and hill sections of the South. 
The nuts should 
be planted about 
two inches deep in 


walnuts 


waste strips, idle 
corners, and along 
fence rows. The 
walnut is a_ tree 


that requires good 
soil, and it is folly 
to plant the nuts 
on shallow, dry, or 
poor land If 
hogs or squirrels are running over the 
land, the nuts should be buried in a soil 
pit or kept in a damp cellar until the 
spring when they should be planted as 
already briefly described. 





W. R. MATTOON 


There are two choice cabinet woods 
known in the world—mahogany and black 
walnut. Everybody knows that walnut 
logs and stumps bring up to $150 or $200 
a thousand feet. People living outside 
the natural range of the walnut highly 
appreciate this truly remarkable wood and 
say if it would only grow they would 
plant it all about the farm. 

“Grow timber while you wait,” said a 
farmer. “You've got to wait anyhow.” 
So while we expect to be farming and 
we expect that our children or some- 
body's children will be on the farm after 
us, why not start some valuable trees 
growing from which to get a yearly in- 
come to make the selling price of the 
farm better, and to bring in a good big 
piece of money when the trees are finally 
ready to harvest? 

The crop of walnuts is large this fall, 
and the farmers of the Piedmont and 
mountain regions have an unusual oppor- 
tunity to make a big paying investment 
by starting young walnuts over their 
farms. M. R. MATTOON, 
Extension Forester, U. S. Forest Service. 

Editor’s Note.—Walnuts should he plant- 

ed promptly before they dry out thor- 

oughly. 


Clemson College Says— 
GOOD sire is half the herd—yes; but 
then the other half is 50 per cent, 
too, and should also be well selected. 
es «6 

There are two effective weapons against 
boll weevils: (1) early plowing under or 
destruction of cotton stalks and (2) 
sowing fields to green cover crops. The 
boll weevil cannot survive the winter in 
a good green cover crop. For the best 
results from stalk destruction it is very 
important to have community co6per- 
ation, because if the weevils before going 
into winter quarters find no green cotton 
on your neighbor's farm, they must be- 
come wandering searchers for their staff 
of life. 

* cal * 

The ideal time to have the sows far- 
row, says A. L. Durant, assistant animal 
husbandman, is when it is not too hot or 
too cold. We have these weather condi- 
tions in the spring and in the fall. Breed 
sows now for spring litters. Most gesta- 
tion tables are figured in 112 to 114 


days. A good rule is to count three 
months, three weeks, and three days. 
For instance :— 
Bred for spring litter ........ Nov. 10 
a eS eyo Mar. 1 
NS Sa ene ee May 3 


(Breeding 10, 20, or 30 days later will 
make the farrowing and weaning dates 
correspondingly later —Editor.) 

* * * 

Watch out for them—three destructive 
pecan enemies: (1) The pin-hole borer 
(commonly known as_ red-shouldered 


shot-hole borer), which may often be 
seen at work in the bark of pecan trees 


this time of year, attacks only dead or dy- 
ing wood. Therefore, remove and burn all 
dead trees and prunings promptly. (2) 
The trunk-borer drills straight into the 
heart of the tree, where its burrow 
splits into two branches, one up and one 
down. Inject into the burrow two medi- 
cine dropperfuls of carbon disulphide 
and quickly seal up the opening with wax, 
paraffine, or putty. (3) The twig girdler 
cuts off twigs in which its eggs have been 
laid. Pick up and burn all fallen twigs 
in December and again in February. 
x * * 

Dairy cows that freshen in autumn 
excel in milk and butterfat.. A year’s 
production of 10,870 cows in 64 cow-test- 
ing associations was studied by the 
Dairying Bureau of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. (1) On an 
average, the cows that freshened in the 
fall produced 6,689 pounds of milk 
while those that freshened in the winter, 
summer, and spring produced 6,439, 5,941, 
5,842 pounds respectively. (2) On an 
average, the cows that freshened in the 
fall produced 268 pounds of butter fat, 
while those that freshened in the winter, 
spring and summer produced 258, 236, 
and 236, respectively. (3) On an average, 
the cows that freshened in the fall re- 
turned $76.65 in income over cost of feed, 
while those that freshened in the winter, 
spring, and summer returned $75.66, 
$70.73, and $66.59 respectively. Breed 
your cows to freshen next fall. 


Cottonseed Meal for Fattening 
Pigs 

OTTONSEED meal has probably re- 

ceived more attention from the animal 
husbandmen connected with Southern ex- 
periment stations than any other feed 
and unfortunately most of the results 
have been disappointing where this pop- 
ular nitrogenous feed has been fed in 
any considerable amounts to swine. How- 
ever, the present low price of cotton and 
correspondingly cheap cottonseed meal 
makes it more imperative than ever that, 
if possible, some satisfactory method be 
devised whereby a certain amount of the 
ration for the pig that is being fattened 
for market can be made up of cottonseed 
meal. From previous results it has been 
proved conclusively that cottonseed 
meal cannot be used as a substitute for 
corn or other high carbohydrate feeds 
with pigs as it can be for cattle, but, on 
the other hand, if it can be used as a 


part of the protein supplement to be fed 
with a basal ration of corn the increase 
in profit, when considered over the entire 
South, will be tremendous. 

Two feeding trials which have recently 
been conducted at this station indicate 
that cottonseed meal can be used as a 
part of the protein supplement for pigs 
that are being fattened in dry lots. 

The first trial was conducted at the 
Upper Coastal Plain Test Farm, Rocky 
Mount, with purebred Hampshire pigs, 
and a summary of the results are shown 
in the following table :— : 

Ration fed—Lot 1, shelled corn, 
mineral; Lot 2, shelled corn, (fish 
cottonseed meal %), mineral. 

Lot No.1 Lot No, 2 


fish meal, 
meal 4, 


Number in lot ..........00. 25 25 
Days Of feed sccccccscccese 55 55 
Average initial weight.... 80.8 80.8 
Gain per Lot ...ccccceeccess 1,986.0 2,092.0 
Average daily gain ....... 1.44 1.52 
Feed per cwt. gain: 
Shelled corn ......s005.. 290 265 
Fish meal ..ccicsccoccsvies 27 18 
Cottonseed meal ........ 0 18 
Mineral ...cccccccvee eqace 2 2 
Total...sccse eT ae 303 
Cost per cwt. gain ........ $7.35 $6.73 
Profit per pig, pork at l4c 5.28 6.08 


The feeds in both trials were charged 
at the following prices: shelled corn, 
$1.23 per bushel; fish meal, $70 per ton; 
cottonseed meal, $30 per ton; and min- 
eral, $20 per ton. The mineral mixture 
used consisted of ground limestone, 10 
pounds; acid phosphate, 10 pounds; and 
salt, 2 pounds. 

The pigs used in the second trial were 
purebred Berkshires and they were fed 
on the College Farm at Raleigh. A sum- 
mary of the data from the second trial 
is shown in the table below :— 

Ration fed—Lot 1, shelled corn, 
mineral; Lot 2, shelled corn, (fish 
cottonseed meal %), mineral. 

Lot No.1 Lot No, 2 


fish meal, 
meal %, 


Number in lot .........+.. 15 15 
Days on feed ......sccecees 84 84 
Average initial weight 64.4 64.4 
Gain per lot ........esceeee 1,608.0 1,888.0 
Average daily gain ....... 1.28 1.50 
Feed per cwt. gain: 
Shelled corn ......+ee000- 313 308 
Fish meal ..cccoscccccccce 32 21 
Cottonseed meal ........ 0 21 
Mineral occccccccccccccces 2 1 
fe rer er. 347 351 
Cost per cwt. gain .......- $8.04 $7.83 
Profit per pig, pork at l4c 6.39 7.78 
The feeds used in both trials were 


placed in separate compartments of self- 
feeders, except that in the lots where 
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Bulletins on Timber as a Crop Free to Our Readers 


E BELIEVE that our recent “Timber Crop Special” has aroused an 
interest among our readers in the preservation, production, and proper 
marketing of forest products. 
Agriculture has prepared several bulletins that will be helpful to farmers 
desiring more information about this subject. 
land owners who are interested in getiing the most dollars out of their timber 
should write for those in which they are most interested. 
Following is a partial list of the Farmers’ Bulletins available :— 


In order to get such of the above bulletins as you wish, all you have to 
do is to put an X-mark opposite the names of the circulars you need (not 
more than four or five, we would say), fill in the following blank and mail to 
the Secretary of the United States Department of Agriculture or to your 
Senator or Representative in Congress, Washington, D. C. Write very plawly. 


Bs RBveseocscsavseseurpenesssestegebetaes seeesehss 


Dear Sir: In accordance with the announcement made in The Progressive Farmer, 
I will thank you to send me the bulletins I have checked with an X-mark in the 


The United States Department of 


They are free, and all timber- 


1210—Measuring and Marketing Farm Tim- 
ber. 

1256—Slash Pine. 

1392—Black Walnuts for Timber and Nuts. 

1417—Idle Land and Costly Timber. 

1453—Growing and Planting Coniferous 
Seedlings on the Farm. 

1459—Selling Black Walnut 

1481—Planting the Roadside. 

148%6—Longleaf Pine Primer. 


Timber. 








cottonseed meal was used, it was well 
mixed with an equal amount, by weight, 
of fish meal before it was placed in the 
self-feeder. 

The increased profit per pig where cot- 
tonseed meal was used is not great but 
would easily pay for the cost of market- 
ing a carload of 200-pound pigs when 
the prices used in these two tables are 
paid for feeds, but as a matter of fact, 
at the present time cottonseed meal can 
be purchased in the eastern part of North 
Carolina for less than $30 per ton, and 
the profit would therefore be somewhat 
greater than these results would indicate. 


It is not claimed that these results are 
conclusive and further experiments in 
this connection are already planned but, 
when we consider that these two trials 
were conducted in different parts of the 
state, it is indicative of the possibilities 
of using cottonseed meal for fattening 
pigs, since none of the pigs used devel- 
oped any sickness or lameness and did 
make normal gains. 

EARL H. HOSTETLER, 


In Charge Swine Investigations and In- 
struction, N. C. State College. 


The Witch-hazel 


Through the gray and sombre wood 

Against the dusk of fir and pine 

Last of their floral sisterhood 

The hazel’s yellow blossoms shine. 

HE witch-hazel, a large shrub, usually 

six to twelve feet high, becomes a 
small tree in the mountains of North and 
South Carolina. It is found in deep 
ravines, north-shad- 
ed hillsides and at 
the edge of wood- 
lands. 

The _ witch-hazel 
is the oddity among 
trees. When all 
the other trees are 
preparing for win- 
ter, and when its 
own leaves are yel- 
low and falling, the 
witch-hazel bursts into bloom and the 
underwood is brightened with its yellow, 
fringy petals. 

And, observing it, you are quite likely 
to be “shot” by the witch-hazel's seeds. 
The frost splits the ripe pod, exposing 
the seeds and as the pod dries and con- 
tracts it suddenly expels its seeds, any- 
where from 10 to 40 feet. It is Nature's 
clever way of securing a wider distribu- 
tion of the witch-hazel’s seeds. 

CHARLOTTE HILTON GREEN. 


Feed More Cottonseed Meal 


O grain rations for cows to prevent 
them from falling off in milk produc- 
tion this winter because of the change 
from pasturage to dry feed have been 
announced by John A. Arey, dairy exten- 
sion specialist at State College. The rec- 
ommendations are based on the present 
market and are as follows :— 


RATION No. 1 


200 pounds of crushed corn. 
200 pounds of cottonseed meal. 
100 pounds of bran. 
100 pounds of crushed oats. 
RATION No. 2 
100 pounds of crushed corn. 
100 pounds of cottonseed meal. 
100 pounds of bran. 

The first ration is more desirable than 
the second because of the greater V@ 
riety of feeds used, but where the dairy- 
man is selling cream and where oats are 
not available, it is not advisable 
buy them says Mr. Arey. Where 8® 
legume hay is available and fed ~ 
erally, one pound of grain to — 
three pounds of milk produced is 4 & ~ 
amount to give. If the hay is ea 
quality the amount of grain should 
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Care of Paint Brushes 


N THE case of paint brushes it is nec- 

essary both to remove all traces of old 
paint or varnish and to keep them dry 
and dust-proof. 

Perhaps the best general solvent for 
old paint or varnish is turpentine, though 
kerosene, which costs less, will do as 
well in most cases. If the old paint has 
become very dry and hard, we may warm 
the solvent carefully in boiling water, but 
not near an open flame. If this treat- 
ment still fails to soften the old paint, a 
very powerful solvent may be made of 
either a strong solution of caustic soda 
or a mixture of one part acetone and two 
parts benzol. If this does not dissolve 
or soften the old paint, you had better 
give it up as a bad job and discard the 
brush, as any stronger solvent would ruin 
the bristles. After using kerosene, ace- 
tone, or benzol it is well to wash the 
brush free of these solvents by dipping 
in gasoline. Then wash thoroughly with 
soap and warm water, rinse carefully in 
water, and dry. Most of the water may 
be thrown out by jerking the brush 
rapidly through the air. 

To keep the brushes free from dust, 
they should be stored in a “brush keep- 
er,” which consists essentially of a deep 
pail with a fairly tight cover. Nails are 
placed inside the pail at convenient dis- 
tances from the top, upon which the 
brushes may be hung when not in use. 
The pail may be dry, or it may be used 
to renovate old brushes by filling to a 
convenient height with a paint solvent, 


such as turpentine, kerosene, gasoline, 
acetone, or benzene. 
Brushes containing shellac must be 


hung in alcohol or shellac varnish. A 
varnish brush should be hung in the 
varnish in which it is used. 

FRANK PRICE HECKEL. 
Editor’s Note.—This article is another 
of those we are publishing to help promote 
our campaign for “Making the South a 
Land of Painted Farm Homes.” Next 
week's subject will be “The Sanitary Value 
of Wall Paints.” 


MISTAKES I HAVE MADE 


ILLED Hogs Too Early.—One of the 
most expensive mistakes I have ever 
made has been in killing my pork too 
early. Several times I have killed hogs 
that would have paid me to have fed two 
months longer. . G 
* * * 

Stock Ruined Orchard—We made the 
big mistake of putting a very temporary 
fence around the orchard when we planted 
the trees. We planned to build a good 
stout fence, “hog tight, bull strong, and 
horse high,” the next winter but the farm 
stock ruined the orchard before the fence 
Was ever built. MRS. L. R. 

* * oe 

Rented Orchard to Undesirable Ten- 
m%—The mistake we made 20 years ago 
was to set out an acre orchard and, just 
% it began to bear fruit, rent it out. 

hen we returned after an absence of 
five years, there was one tree left, and 
twas just a stump. We tended it care- 
fully and now it is a fine tree bearing the 
ticest of peaches. This shows what a mis- 
take we made in trusting our orchard to 
some one else. Stock were allowed to 
tun over it and gophers ruined the berry 
atch. It doesn’t pay to rent an orchard 
'0 people who own a lot of cattle. 

MRS. L. G. S. 
* * * 

Spent Too Much of Savings on Home. 
—When we, a city family, bought our 
arm, we made the mistake of spending 
too large a share of our savings in build- 
Mg ahouse. This left us unable to buy 
“quipment we really needed for running 

arm and with not enough money to 
Sarry Us over a year of poor crops and 
etme We have been forced to go 
oak ® town where my husband can 
at his trade. Our farm and our 
; utiful home are now deteriorating in 
hands of tenants. 
MRS. IRVINGTON. 
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Wuat One or Many Says: 


A Kansas farmer: “We'd give up our auto- 
mobile, telephone or newspaper rather than 
our Atwater Kent.” 


EVERY SUNDAY EVENING:—The At- 
water Kent Radio Hour brings you the 
stars of opera and concert, in Radio’s finest 
program. Hear it at 9:15 Eastern Time, 
8:15 Central Time, through: 


WGN... Chicago 
wFl . Philadelphia 
weak, . Pittsburgh 
wor... Buffalo 
woc . Davenport 
sp... St. Louis 
ww)... Detroit 


Worcester 


Prices slightly higher west of the Rechies 
and in Canada 
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only i second from Main Street 


HOSE trips to town— how much they 
‘ok You meet your friends. You 
swap neighborhood news. Maybe you take 
in a show. Life’s routine is broken. Con- 
tentedly you journey back from the lights 
of Main Street to the lights of home. 

Now Radio takes you to bigger and 
farther Main Streets— and you don’t have 
to move from your easy chair. You mingle 
with crowds in comfort. You get the latest 
news. You hear the great musicians and 
speakers—and the preachers you’ ve always 
wanted to hear. Events that make history 
are pictured for you while they’re happen- 
ing—and the tickets are free. 


If you don’t like what you find on one 
Main Street, you switch to another. You 
travel with the speed of light, and change 


ATWATER Kent MANnuracturinec Co, 


destinations at will—with One Dial. 

Atwater Kent One Dial Radio carries 
you to any Main Street within range in a 
split second. With your fingers on that One 
Dial, the airways are open. Where do you 
want to go? 

When you get an Atwater Kent Receiv- 
ing Set you find it works—and keeps on 
working. It is tested in the factory 159 
times. That’s the way it is built—for your 
permanent satisfaction. 

Our One Dial Receivers range from $70 
to $140. If you prefer three dials, there is 
the famous Model zo Compact at $60. 
You can’t buy a reliable Radio that will 
do all you want it to do, for less than 
Atwater Kent prices. You can pay much 
more without getting as much. 


A. Atwater Rent, Pres. 4749 Wissahickon Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Write for illustrated booklet of Atwater Kent Radie 





Model 20 Compact, five- Model 35, six-tube 


Model 30, six-tube ONE 





Model 32, seven-tube ONE Dial 
receiver. Less tubes and bat- 





Model L Speaker, 
dark brown crystal- 
line finish, $16.00 


Model H Speaker, 
dark brown crystal- 
line finish, $21.00 


Dial receiver. Less tubes 
and batteries, but with 
batter” cable, $85.00 


ONE Dial receiver. 
Less tubes and batter- 
ies, but with battery 
cable, $70,00 


tube Three Dial receiver. 
Lesstubesand batteries,but 


terles, but with battery cable, 
with battery cable, $60.00 $140.00 








FUR BUYERS 


Here is a SURE way to get a 
lot more money for haa ng 
Write today for confidential 
information and special 
rice list. Address A. 
5 bom 


mercial St., St. Lou me 





9 CORDS IN 10 HOURS 


SAWS 


OMY 
7A EAsiy TWHEES 





The farmers best helper for 40 years. Thousands save 
money and backaches every year. YOU CAN TOO. Sen 
for free cat showing low ces. 








Address D: 63. 
Folding Sawing Machine Co. ,2633 S Statest Chicago, il, 


YOURS I | 
Yes, in less than one hour, you 
can earn your choice of this beau- 
tiful dinner set or silverware, also 
lace curtains, jewelry, air rifles, 
watches, aluminum, dresses, rain- 
coats, and nearly 100 others—Dis- 
tribute only 40 large packets gua- 
ranteed garden and flower seeds at 
10c each and return us $400 ac- 


cording to plan in big catalogue which 
you receive FR 


We Trust You—SEND NO MONEY 


Just name and address TODAY—Seeds 
and Cataloguesentto you by return mail. 








BARR MFG. CO. BOXIMMTYRONE.PA 
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The Progressive Farmer 


Live Farm News You Want to Know 


Burley Tobacco Co-ops Will 
Sell Partly at Auction 


RESIDENT and General Manager 

James C. Stone of the Burley To- 
bacco Growers’ Codéperative Association, 
with headquarters at Lexington, Ky., has 
just made public the plan of selling the 
1925 crop of tobacco of the association’s 
members. Under that plan the associa- 
tion will sell both privately and at auc- 
tion and will settle for the tobacco soon 
after the close of the selling season, pay- 
ing an advance on delivery as_hereto- 
fore, and paying money to the members 
as fast as collections and calculations can 
be made. 

Mr. Stone made it clear that there is 
to be no deviation from the terms of the 
contract and that members attempting to 
violate their contract to deliver their 
crops to the association will be prosecu- 
ted “to the full extent of the law.” 

The association will open sales houses 
at most points at which independent sales 
houses are now in operation, where it will 
sell tobacco at auction over its own floors, 
Mr. Stone says, after it is graded and 
commingled. 


The statement of Mr. Stone in full 

follows :— 

“To the Members of the 

Burley Tobacco Growers’ 
Association :— 


Coéperative 


“The directors of your association, at 
their last meeting, by unanimous vote, 
ordered the sale during the approaching 
months of December, January, February, 
and March of all of the 1926 crop of to- 
bacco delivered to our association by its 
members. The entire crop will he sold 
during these months 

“The tobacco will be received at the 
same places, handled and graded in the 
same careful and orderly way, participa- 
tion certificates issued to the growers, 
and advances made to them at the time 
of delivery as heretofore. The tobacco 
will then be commingled and sold by the 
association, as provided by the terms of 
our contract. 

“All of the tobacco not sold at the be- 
low mentioned points will be sold at Lex- 
ington, Kentucky, by grades, and will be 
sold privately and by auction. 

“Sales houses will be opened at the 
following points in Kentucky: Bloom- 
field, Carrollton, Cynthiana, Camp Tay- 
lor, Danville, Glasgow, Harrodsburg, 
Horse Cave, Lebanon, Lexington, Mays- 
ville, Madison, Richmond, Shelbyville, 
Springfield, also at Gallatin, Tenn., Rip- 
ley, Ohio, and Weston, Mo., at all which 
places our tobacco will be sold by the 
association at public auction, through our 
own houses, after it has been carefully 
graded and commingled. 

“An advance will be made upon the 
tobacco when delivered, in the same way 
as heretofpre, and further payments 
made to our members, out of the money 
realized from the sale of the tobacco, as 
rapidly as collections and calculations 
can be made, and all the money received 
from sales, less the first advance and the 
deductions authorized by the contract, 
will be distributed to our members ac- 
cording to the terms of the contract, im- 
mediately after the close of the selling 
season. 

“The terms and provisions of our con- 
tract will be carried out fully and there 
will be no deviation therefrom and all 
members attempting to breach their con- 
tracts will be prosecuted to the full ex- 
tent of the law. Our contract provides 
that we may sell tobacco when, where, 
and under any plan that the directors 
may from time to time determine; and 
the contract is sufficiently broad and our 
organization is sufficiently practical to 
enable us to take any lawful action that 
the business may demand or the times 
may require. 

“Our books will be closed for new 
members and no new contracts will be 
accepted by us after December 1, 1926, 
and no tobacco will be sold by us for 
anyone except our members. 


“Our advice to our members is to have 
their tobacco ready for market as early 
as possible. But be sure you handle it 
carefully. 

“We believe more strongly than ever in 
the propriety and necessity of selling 
farm products through cooperative asso- 
ciations. It is the best and most practi- 
cal way. That is why cooperative asso- 
ciations are increasing in number, volume 
of business, and importance. They can, 
and ours will, change its plans to meet 
situations as conditions require. 

“This association is going right along 
with its business—now is and will con- 
tinue to be an important factor in the 
tobacco trade of the world. 

“A new contract is now being prepared 
and will be submitted for the signatures 
of all burley tobacco growers before the 
close of the approaching delivery season. 

“By order of the Board of Directors, 

JAMES C. STONE, 


President & General Manager.” 


Charlotte’s New Fruit and 
Vegetable Inspection Office 


N RESPONSE to many requests from 

shippers and receivers, a federal in- 
spection office for fruits and vegetables 
was opened on September 21 at Charlotte, 
N. C., in order to determine whether the 
demand there and in neighboring mar- 
kets is sufficient to justify keeping an 
inspector in that territory on a perma- 
nent basis. 

The following are among the principal 
cities in which inspections will be handled 
Raleigh, Durham, 

Winston-Salem 
Asheville, and High Point, in North 
Carolina; Spartanburg, Greenville, An- 
derson, Laurens, Union, Columbia, Dar 
lington, and Florence, in South Carolina: 
Elizabethton, and Johnson 
Danville and 


irom this new office: 


Gare nsboro, Salisbury, 


Morristown, 
City, Tennessee; and 
Lynchburg, Virginia. 

Dring the next few weeks, the inspec- 
tor will have headquarters at Charlotte 
dn Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and 
Friday of each week, and at Asheville on 
Monday and Saturday. Requests for in- 
spections should be addressed Food Prod- 
ucts Inspection on the days and at the 
places indicated above. 

The regular fees will be charged for 
inspection made at the inspector’s head- 
quarters. At other points in the terri- 
tory, traveling expenses from his head- 
quarters will be charged to the applicant 
in addition to the regular fees. 


Virginia Farm News 


HE annual show of the Virginia State 

Poultry Association will be held at 

Richmond, December 6-10. The Roanoke 

Poultry and Fanciers’ Club will also hold 

its annual show 

from December 6 to 
10 at Roanoke. 
. * * 

The annual meet- 
ing of the Virginia 
State Horticultural 
Society will be held 
at Charlottesville 
December 7, 8, 9. 
An unusually large display of orchard 
machinery will be on exhibition. 

* * - 

A total of 5,154 cattle were tested for 
tuberculosis during September, and of 
this number only 64 or 1.2 per cent were 
found to be tuberculous. This is consid- 
ered a splendid showing, and illustrates 
the benefit of the work being done by the 
State veterinarians. 

*“* © 

Greatly improved prices for tobacco 
sold during October as compared with 
last year is the outstanding feature of 
the October leaf tobacco sales report 
compiled by the State Department of 
Agriculture. The average price of to- 





bacco sold during October was $24.51 per 
100 pounds, compared with $15.76 the av- 
erage in the year 1925. This is the high- 
est monthly average price since 1922. The 
total sales of leaf tobacco on the Vir- 
ginia auction markets during October 
amounted to 19,619,403 pounds, while last 
year during the same month 10,215,168 
pounds were sold on the auction markets, 
and approximately 2,500,000 pounds were 
delivered to the codperative association. 
The October sales this year are the larg- 
est since 1922. 
es « 

Reports since the harvest of Virginia 
crops indicate that the combined yield of 
all crops produced during 1926 was 9 
per cent above the 10-year average, while 
last year the average was 16 per cent be- 
low the 10-year average, according to the 
Virginia Crop Reporting Service. The 
production of corn, wheat, potatoes, sweet 
potatoes, tobacco, hay, and apples was 
greater than in 1925; and only the pro- 
duction of oats, peanuts, and cotton was 
less than last year. Owing to the unset- 
tled market conditions the income which 
will be derived from crops produced this 
year is still somewhat uncertain; but 
from present indications the total value 
of the money crops will be slightly larger 
than last year, largely due to the increase 
in the value of the bright tobacco crop 


South Carolina Farm News 


T THE first Southeastern Egg-Lay- 

ing Demonstration, which closed re- 
cently, at McCormick, 340 hens made rec- 
ords of 200 eggs or better, five of these 
laying 290 eggs or more, and 
two going above 300 eggs. 
Eugene W. Brown's pen of 
White Leghorns, Rich 
Square, N. C., won the sil- 
ver loving cup for the 
best pen record in the con- 
test. His 12 pullets laid 2,472 eggs, all 
making records above 200 eggs each. The 
highest individual record was made by 
a hen from Miniborya Farm, Drewry’s 
Bluff, Va., her record being 309 eggs. 
Second place was won by a hen in George 
O’Kelley’s pen, from Winterville, Ga., 
with 301 eggs. 





*_ * * 


The South Carolina Peach Growers’ 
Association at its annual meeting re- 
elected A. G. Smith, Richland County, 
president: W. L. McCoy, Chesterfield 
County, vice-president; A. E. Schillet- 
ter, Clemson College, secretary and 
treasurer; and T. B. Young, Florence, 
sales manager. An executive committee 
was selected from the board of direc- 
tors, consisting of President A. G. Smith, 
J. J. Cudd, Spartanburg; Jack Davis, 
Clinton; J. V. Smith, Greer; W. M. 
Rowland, Meriwether. The reports of 
the officers show that 90 per cent of the 
peaches shipped from South Carolina 
were handled through the association. 
Carlot shipments have increased mani- 
fold during the last several seasons. 

* * &* 


Eight meetings on the cotton situation 
in South Carolina, conducted jointly by 
the State Bankers’ Association and the 
Extension Service of Clemson College, 
have been held, at Anderson, Union, Rock 
Hill, Cheraw, Ridge Springs, Orange- 
burg, Marion, and Allendale, thus cov- 
ering all sections of the state. The prin- 
cipal talks and discussions were made by 
Judge James E. Peurifoy of the Inter- 
mediate Credit Bank, President A. F. 
Lever of the Land Bank, and Dr. W. 
W. Long, director of the Extension Ser- 
vice. The discussions brought out clear- 
ly the facts that (1) cotton acreage must 
be cut, (2) cotton must be produced more 
economically, (3) each farm must be 
self-sustaining, (4) there must be codp- 
eration in orderly marketing, and (5) 
legislation cannot save the farmer except 
in the ample provisions already made to 
put large funds in ready reach. 


A ton-litter contest was conducted by 
the South Carolina extension livestock 
specialists this year, for the first time 
The first prize was won by the litter of 
T. F. Riley, whose 12 pigs weighed 1,789 
pounds.- J. E. Mack’s litter of nine pigs 
was second, and J. F. Shuler’s was third 

* ¢ * 

Community Cotton Improvemeent is 
the name of Circular 82,a new Extension 
Service publication by James L. Carbery, 
extension agronomist. The circular dis 
cusses briefly community seed improve- 
ment, planting and cultural methods, 
how to keep up the quality, cautions in 
ginning, and other matters. The publi- 
cation is free and may be had upon re- 
quest from the Division of Publications, 
Clemson College, S. C. 


North Carolina Farm News 


HIRTY speakers visited 72 schools in 

Davidson County to carry the mes 
sage of milk for health to 11,974 pupils 
during the county milk campaign, put on 
during the week of No- 
vember 8 to 13. In ad 
dition to the 234 talks 
made at the schools, 
five other large gather- 
ings of business men and 
adults were addressed 
during the week, mak 
ing a total of 12,414 persons who were 
reached. The campaign was organized 
by Miss Elizabeth Cornelius, home agent, 
and Miss Mary E. Thomas, nutrition 
specialist of State College, codperating 
with representatives of the Federal De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

+ . * 





His crop of apples, about 4,000 bushels 
was sold by P. S. Moore, of the Edney- 
ville community in Henderson County, to 
the Farmers’ Federation, which harvest 
ed, boxed and barreled the fruit on the 
premises. Mr. Moore grows Stayman, 
Red Winesap, York Imperial, King 
David, and Stark’s Delicious varieties. 

7 ” ~ 


Fifty-one registered cattle sold at the 
annual sale of the State Jersey Cattle 
Club at Statesville, November 11, brought 
about $5,000. A mature cow topped the 
sale at $300, while all the cows brought 
good prices. The best heifers brought 
from $180 to $200 each. Most of the 
animals offered at this sale were young, 
but the results showed that there is a 
healthy demand for good cows. 

* * - 


Records of hog feeding and marketing 
extension work to date show that 2,735 
hogs, weighing 445,567 pounds, have been 
sold for $67,072.72. The actual cash go 
ing to about 150 farmers engaged in this 
work has amounted to $60,317.86 

2 * . 


President R. W. H. Stone, announces 
that the regular annual meeting of the 
North Carolina State Farmers’ Union will 
be held in Raleigh early in January. This 
time and place were selected in order to 
give members a chance to consider 
pending legislation and consult with 
their senator and representatives. 

* * * 


Three good ways to harvest carpe 
grass and lespedeza seed are given by 
Sam J. Kirby, pasture specialist for State 
College. Some farmers are using the har- 
vesting pan successfully. Dr. S. H 
Crocker got 550 pounds of seed from Ys 
acres by such a method and sold the seed 
at his barn door for 50 cents per 
The Invershield Farm of Pender County 
clipped the heads with a mower and hat- 
vested the seed with a flail after the 
heads had dried out. They secured § 


from 35 acres in this manner. 

farmers mow the grass and clover seed 
with a mowing machine and scatter the 
entire mass of straw and seed heads @ 


land desired to be seeded. es 


4. 
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The “U.8,”" 
Blue Ribbon Walrus 


slips right on over’ your 
shoes. Its smooth rubber 
surface washes clean like a 
boot. Made either red or 
black—4 or 5 buckles 














Stretc hes five times its length! 


If you cut a st rip of rubber from 


a “US.” Blue Ribbon boot or 

Oversiioe—you’d find it would 

Stretch more than 5 times its 

lengt'.! This rubber stays flexi- 

ble : | waterproof—long after 

Ordin: ry rubber would crack or 
break 















T’S a brute for wear—this 
“U.S.” Blue Ribbon Walrus! 
Powerful. Extra husky. 


Look at the thick oversize sole 
— it’s as tough as the tread of a 
tire. And the upper—it’s made 
of the finest grade rubber—rub- 
ber so live, so strong you can 
stretch a strip of it 5 times 
its own length. 

And to give extra 
strength, anchored in the 
walls—at every vital point 









TED Ey , 


Trade Mark 


°9 Blue Ribbon 


BOOTS: WALRUS - 
© aARCTICS- RUBBERS 









—are from 4 to 11 separate lay- 
ers of tough rubber and fabric 
reinforcement. Only ‘“U. S.” 
Blue Ribbon boots and over- 
shoes have so many! 

Seventy-five years’ experience in 
making waterproof footwear is back 
of “U.S.” Blue Ribbon boots and 
overshoes. Every pair is built by 
master workmen—and built right. 
They fit better, look better, 
and wear better. Get a pair 
and notice the difference! 


United States Rubber Company 


* 


At butchering time—and any 
time—farmers like these long- 
wearing overshoes and boots. 


husky 
as it looks: ° 


75 years of experience is back of this overshoe 


**U.S."" Blue Ribbon boots 


have sturdy gray soles. Up- 
pers either red or black— 
knee to hip lengths. Look 
for the “U.S.”’ trade mark 
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The “Bathtub” Test 


that proves Chevrolet’s suprem 
acy over conditions encountere: 
in excessively wet weather and o: 
flooded roadways. 
























Chevrolet Fuel Economy 
is proved by an apparatus like a huge 
graduated “bottle’”’ that measures the 
gasoline, drop by drop. 






































adynamometer 
which mechani- 
cally reproduces 
the effect of hills, 
longer and steeper 
than any in exist- 
ence. 









Brake Pedal Pressure 


and degree of “slowing down” are 
measured by this intricate device. 

















Chevrolet 
Brakes 


are tested and their 
efficiency proved 
by this instrument. 


Ease of 
Steering 

is proved by this 
apparatus which 
measures steering 
effort, 
































Chevrolet’s Speed 


4s accurately measured to the fraction 
ofa mile by this electric “fifth wheel.” 


QUALITY 


Testing 24 hours a day to prove 








Chevrolet’ sterling quality 


Forty miles northwest of Detroit lies the 
1125-acre tract, known as the General Motors 
Proving Ground. 


Patterned with roads of concrete, clay and 
gravel and crowned with hills of various lengths 
and steepness, it is the finest automotive test- 
ing laboratory ever created by man. 


Here the collective experience and skill of 
Chevrolet and General Motors engineers (a re- 
search staff unequalled in the industry) are 
brought to bear on the problem of keeping 
Chevrolet the most modern and most depend- 
able car of its class in the world. 


Here, night and day, the testers drive until 
the speedometers register 20-30-40,000 miles 
and more! 


Here are costly, intricate machines, super- 
humanly accurate and specially designed to re- 
veal full knowledge of some fact which will 
contribute to a greater measure of power, 
acceleration, durability, comfort and economy. 


Here are fascinating examples of inventive 
ingenuity such as—devices which accurately 
determine brake, clutch, and steering wheel 
effort, making possible the utmost ease of 
handling; electric torque speedometers; and 
a “hill-emaking’” dynamometer, which gives 


owners the benefits of all that could be learned 
by testing on an actual hill of any steepness 
1,000 miles or more long. 


Here, in short, are testing facilities available 
to the maker of no other low-priced car—and 
for the want of which it would be impossible 
to produce a car of Chevrolet’s modern design 
and quality construction, at Chevrolet’s low 


prices! 


Today’s Chevrolet is the smoothest in Chev- 
rolet history. Its flawless operation at every 
speed borders on the sensational—and this was 
brought into existence by continuous testing at 
the Proving Ground! 


Today’s Chevrolet enjoys a world-wide 
reputation for long life and inexpensive main- 
tenance—both of which valued qualities were 
developed at the Proving Ground! 


There is a Chevrolet dealer near you to serve 
you. See him now! Arrange to drive the 
smoothest Chevrolet in Chevrolet history. 
Learn for yourself the new order of value 
beauty, comfort and multiple cylinder perform- 
ance which it brings into existence and which 
is winning new buyers at a rate that is making 
Chevrolet, more than ever before, the world’ 
largest builder of gearshift cars! 


Touring or Roadster $510, Coupe or Coach $645, Sedan $735, Landau $765, 
\4-Ton Truck $375 and 1-Ton Truck, $495 (Chassis Only). All prices f. 0. b. Flint, Mich- 
CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN, Division of General Motors Corporation 


QUALITY AT LOW COST 


AT LOW COST 
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Selling Hogs Co-operatively 
Another Story of Danish Farming; Why Danish Farmers Succeed 


By Ex-Governor FRANK O. LOWDEN of Illinois 


URING my visit to Denmark last 

summer I had a very interesting 

day at the codperative packing plant 
at Frederikssund, which was established 
in 1894, It is a modern plant in ‘every 
way. The funds for 
its erection and the 
working capital were 
borrowed from a sav- 
ings bank, payment of 
which was spread over 
20 years. In order to 
properly secure the 
bank, the members of 
the cooperative agreed 
to deliver their hogs 
at the factory for a 
period of 20 years. 
The plant had been 
rebuilt in 1910 and 
when we visited it, all loans had been 
paid in full and the members owned the 
plant. 





FRANK 0. LOWDEN 


The manager for the society is Fred- 
erik L. Sieck, who has been at the head 
of the plant since it was established more 


the codperatives secure the shipment of 
lighter hogs, paying for them more per 
pound than for the heavier hogs. If, on 
the other hand, the supply is unequal to 
the demand, they offer the larger price 
for the larger hog per pound. In this we 
find a hint of one of the ways at least 
by which codperatives can bring about a 
better adjustment between supply and 
demand, 

The management of the factory is un- 
der inspection of the Government’s vet- 
erinary surgeons, and all sound pigs, 
properly butchered and prepared for the 
market, receive the Government “Lur” 
brand, 

There is also a coOperative wholesale 
selling agency in England for the sale of 
Danish pork products. Though it handles 
a little less than a third of these products, 
it has had a powerful influence in that 
market, which is the chief export market 
for Denmark. It has stabilized prices. 
It has prevented the speculators from 
combining to depress prices. It has 
materially reduced the charges which the 











DANISH FARMERS DELIVERING HOGS 


than 30 years ago. This particular plant 
was selling its entire pork product to 
dealers in Great Britain and other for 
eign countries. The factory has standing 
orders from buyers who in most cases 
buy at the factory’s own price. The 
farmers are realizing upon their hogs a 
substantially higher price than the Ameri- 
can farmers are receiving. 


I 


One of the significant things we learned 
there was that 70 per cent of the total 
price which is paid by the final consumer 
for pork products goes to the grower of 
the pigs. In this country from 35 to 40 
per cent of the price to the consumer ac- 
tually goes into the pockets of the pro- 
ducers. Here we have a forceful illus- 
tration of how the spread between the 
producer and the consumer may be di- 
minished where producers codperatively 
dispose of their product. . 

Again, we have an illustration in this 
plant of the effect of the codperative 
upon production. Some of the members 
from time to time send inferior hogs. 
Through codperation with the breeding 
Societies the codperative distributes from 
150 to 200 of the very best boars and 
Sows among these producers who seem to 
be lagging behind. A short time before 
our visit the hogs being delivered were 
below the weight required by the market 
for best prices. The management sent 
out a notice to the members stating that 
for the future there would be a slight 
differential in the price in favor of hogs 
of the larger weight. Within a month, 
a the manager stated, this was corrected 
and hogs only of desirable weight were 
shipped to the factory. 


II 


The codperative also employs a similar 
method in bringing about a better ad- 
Mstment between production and demand. 
If the supply promises to outrun demand, 


TO A CO-OPERATIVE PLANT 


private commission merchants formerly 


Ill 


I am going to consider briefly some of 
the reasons for the success of the Danish 
farmers. Many people say: ‘Oh, this is 
all well enough for Denmark. Denmark 
is a small country, densely populated, and 
cannot be compared to the United States.” 
There doubtless something in this. 
Not so much, however, I think as might 
be supposed, for in Denmark the codp- 
eratives have achieved their success large- 
ly through the principle of federation. 
They first established their local codpera- 
tives. They then federated them into a 
larger union, and in turn these larger or- 
ganizations are again federated into what 
if translated into our language would be 
called the Central Council of Agricul- 
ture. 


imposed. 


1S 


If the principle of federation be once 
conceded, extent of territory is no valid 
objection. If it were, the extent of our 
territory as a nation would be considered a 
handicap and not a blessing. On the other 
hand, there are many advantages to be 
derived from the codperative system 
which the large countries possess over 
the small countries. Through federation 
the codperative may handle a larger vol- 
ume than in the small country. Its bar- 
gaining power therefore would be pro- 
portionately increased. Especially in those 
products of which we produce an impor- 
tant part of the production of the world 
would we have an immense advantage 


IV 


Take cotton, for instance. If the grow- 
ers of cotton were as completely organ- 
ized as the producers of butter and bacon 
in Denmark, they would be the determin- 
ing factor in the world price for cotton. 
The same thing would apply largely to 
corn and to tobacco, and in some measure 
to wheat. Even the size of our wheat 


favor of the wheat 
Operative. For on an average, we con- 
tribute about 25 per cent of all the 
world’s export of wheat. If the wheat 
growers were completely organized they 
would undoubtedly be a larger factor in 
determining the world price for wheat 
than they are now. Canada also exports 
about 25 per cent of all the wheat ex- 
ports. If American wheat growers were 
organized as thoroughly as the Canadian 
wheat growers are now organized, it is 
safe to assume that there would be some 
degree of codperation between the two, 
and America would acquire a new and a 
potent voice in determining the world 
price of wheat. 


area is in 


The government of Denmark from the 
beginning has consistently encouraged 
and fostered the codperative movement 
in every way possible. 

What is equally important is that the 
business interests of Denmark are in 
complete accord with the work the co- 
Operatives are doing. The business men 
there sce that a prosperous agriculture 
means prosperous towns and cities. In 
traveling through Denmark one is im- 
pressed with the air of well-being and 


prosperity to be found in the towns and | 


cities, large and small. 


aA 


Seventeen Is Grown Up 
(Continued from page 7) 
“T told Dad I could make it to 


at once. 
your camp. We saw the fire through the 
trees. We've broken an axle and had to 


stop. He wants you to wait and let us 
go on with you.” 

She paused. 

“T shouldn’t have yelled,” she accused 
herself. “I wasn’t really scared, but I 
caught my foot in a vine and for a 
second I thought—” 

“T know,” rejoined Duncan, “you 
thought a Cherokee had you by the leg. 
Come on, I'll take you to camp.” 

He talked easily with her as they went 
along. He did not bother to pretend stu- 
pidity with a child. This girl was but lit- 
tle more. She wouldn't be dressed like a 
little boy and running around the woods 
at night unless she were some distance 
from being a grown up young woman 

He brought her Brother Steiner 
The good Moravian was plainly dismay- 


to 


ed at her costume, but he readily prom- | 


ised to wait. Orchard nodded his approval 

“Come here, Molly,” said he to 
wife, “that is the sort of a rigging you 
ought to wear. You can run faster when 
the Cherokees get after you.” 


his 


Duncan got his first good look at the 
girl when she turned to answer that. He 
was shocked. She was pretty nearly grown 
up. As old as he anyway, and sixteen was 
grown up in the back country. Her dark 
eyes and mop of dusky hair, the quite 
unboyish curves of her figure, exasper- 
ated him. A _ kid would have been all 
right—but not this. Yet how young she 
had sounded there in the darkness beside 
him. 

She was shyly turning toward him and 
saying: “I want to thank Mr.— the gen 
tleman who found me in the woods. Per- 
haps he will be so kind—” 

Then she got a full look at the boy. 
He was squatting by the fire, very little 
and hunched up, and his eyes met hers 
with the usual childlike and somewhat 
vacant stare. 

The girl broke off her polite speech 
and laughed. 

“Why, you are nothing but a little 
boy, aren't you?” she cried. “Come, show 
me the way back.” 

(Continued next week) 
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SMILE! 


Easy, now, to have 
lovely teeth 


He seemed so very atten- 
tive . . . so interested. 


And I liked him, too... 
a lot. 


But, goodness! I was ac- 
tually ashamed to smile. 
| What on earth could I 
_do? My teeth embar- 
rassed me so! 


* * * 





Are you ever self-con- 
scious of your teeth? Do 
you ever envy the glis- 
tening teeth of others? 
You can do what thou. 
sands of other good- 





looking people do. Use 
Colgate’s regularly, morn 
ing and night. Remove 
causes of tooth decay. 
Prevent tooth trouble 
from shattering your 


health. 


Use Colgate’s—your 
friends will note the dif- 
ference, too. 





removes causes of tooth decay 











R.A. 
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The Housewife’s Calendar 


ONDAY, November 29.—A_ snap- 
shot of your house mounted on a 
pretty card or calendar makes a charm- 
ing Christmas greeting to send to friends. 
Tuesday, Novem- 
ber 30.—Commercial 
paint and varnish 
removers save much 
time in doing over 
old furnitufe. Al- 
ways follow direc- 
tions on the can. 
Wednesday, De- 
cember 1,—Can we 
help you with your 
Christmas plans? 





MRS. W. N. HUTT 


We shall be delighted to help with ideas 
for community or home parties, decora- 






fall in the tub, thus 


the clothes. 


rise and 
water through 


which 
the 


cones 
forcing 

5. The oscillating or cradle machine, whose 
swinging throws the clothes back and forth 
and forces the water through them. 

Two of these types are usually found 
with a wooden tub and the other three 
are likely to have metal tubs. The origi- 
nal cost of a wooden tub machine is, of 
course, less than the cost of a machine 
with a metal tub. Care must be taken, 
however, to prevent the wooden machine 
from drying and shrinking with leakage 
resulting. A small amount of water or 
wet sponge should be kept in such a ma- 
chine when it is not in use: 

Most electric machines have power 
wringers which are included in the cost. 
This is quite an item and should not be 
ignored, as a mechanical wringer is a 
great time and labor saver. 

There is perhaps no one 
washer which meets the 
varied requirements of dif- 



































tions, cookery, or presents. Write to 
day if you need our aid so that we 
surely may answer your letter in am- 
ple time. 

Thursday, December 2.—Four-pound 
fat rabbits are in demand in Eastern 
markets, according to marketing special- 
ists. Are you raising rabbits? 

Friday, December 3.— Try Hawaiian 
baked apples for variety. Core apples 
and fill cavity with crushed pineapple, a 
bit of butter, some sugar, and a few 
raisins. Bake in greased pan, bottom of 
which is covered with water. Baste oc- 
casionally and serve with cinnamon or 
nutmeg on top of apples. 

Saturday, December 4.— Three weeks 
to Christmas! It’s not too soon to mail 
packages to distant friends and relatives. 

Sunday, December 5.— Don’t worry 
when you stumble, because a worm is the 
only thing that can’t fall down. 


Choosing an Electric Washer 


HEN the time comes to buy the 

much longed for electric washing 
machine, the housewife is often puzzled. 
There are so many kinds on the market 
that she is likely to be confused and to 
fear that she will make a wrong choice. 
What should guide her? 


Generally speaking, washing machines 
include five types :— 


1. The “Dolly,” which is like a four-legged 
milking stool and which removes the dirt by 
agitation. 

2. The friction type, which makes use of 
the wash-board principle by means of a cor- 
rugated lining. 

3. The two-cylinder type, which cleans the 
clothes by agitation. 

4. The suction type, 


which depends upon 


ferent housewives. But 
; there are certain points 
* which all good washers 
\ have. In selecting a ma- 
| chine keep the following 
4 principles in mind :— 


1. It should be of substantial 
material which will not chip, 
Fs rust, or corrode, and thus tear 
stain the clothes. 





INTERESTING DETAILS OF 
A CONVENIENT KITCHEN 


2 The motor or gearing should be covered 
so there is no danger to the worker and to 
the children. 

3. The working parts should be as few and 
simple in construction as possible. There is, 
then, less chance of the machine getting out 
of order or needing frequent repairs. 


4. There should be no chance of tearing 
the clothes by their getting caught in the 
moving parts which keep the clothes and the 
water in motion. 

5. The motor should be as noiseless as pos- 
sible. 

6. The 
tightly 


wringer should swing and clamp 
in several positions. It should not 
operate while it is being moved It should 
be reversible so that the clothes may be 
wrung backward into the tub, if desirable. 

No washing machine will do its work 
well if it is overloaded; also plenty of 
time must be allowed for the soap and 
water to do their work. Clothes should 
be put into the wringer carefully to pre- 
vent tearing. It is a good plan to put 
small pieces and very fine materials into 
a cheesecloth or net bag while they are 
being washed. The results are as great 
as the effort is small. 


AMY JANE LEAZENBY ENGLUND. 


Keep Food Cool in Winter 


NE of the best cold boxes for storing 

food in winter is the type shown in the 
picture above, which-is built in the side of 
the house with a door opening into the 
kitchen. Such a cold box should be 
closed entirely when food is in it, except 
for screened openings, allowing a current 
of air to pass through it at all times. 


Observe that these openings are placed 
so that dust will not blow upon foods in 
the cold box. 


Notice the fine sink with double drain 
boards, the rack for drying towels, and 
the sanitary garbage container in this 
same convenient kitchen. 





FARM WIVES’ EXPERIENCE 
LETTERS 


Christmas Plans for My 
Family 


(First Prize Letter) 


T HAS been three years since my chil- 

dren have all had a Christmas together. 
They have assured me of their intentions 
to be home this Christmas and I am 
planning unusual joy and _ additional, 
richer delicacies. I decided that husband 
and I should appear well-groomed and 
care-free for our darlings’ scrutinizing 
eyes. 








You can never conceive a more sicken- 
ing disappointment than the fact reveal- 
ed to me that our cotton crop, due to the 
low price, would not pay fertilizer. 
Knowing that all my money from butter, 
milk, chickens, eggs, and vegetables 
would necessarily go for interest, insur- 
ance, and taxes, I had to make inexpen- 
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sive plans for a _ joyful 
Christmas. 

All pecans from our three 
trees, except enough to eat 
instead of the high-priced 
bought nuts, will be ex- 
changed for homemade can- 
dies. The peanuts will be 
sold to our grocer also for necessary 
groceries, keeping enough to parch for 
Christmas and to use in peanut brittle. 

Already I have wrapped firm apples 
and pears in tissue paper and placed 
them in the cellar. 

All day and part of the night I work 
on wool scarfs, one each for husband, 
eldest son and son-in-law; two hand- 
painted chiffon scarfs, one each for my 
two daughters; woolen gloves for our 
young son, and a stuffed, cloth cat for 
the granddaughter. 

Of course, I'll manage a Christmas 
tree. I've already selected it in a nearby 
woods. When it is decorated with long 
strings of popcorn, in the absence of 
costly decorations, and my presents for 
each one—the scarfs, gloves, cat, bags 
of parched peanuts, and boxes of home- 
made candies—are hung thereon and the 
children have slipped in and tied their 
gifts on the tree, with red apples and 
yellow pears at its base—I imagine my 
grandbaby’s delighted cry, “Oh, boy!” 


When young daughter arrives from 
college she will find several coop-fatten- 
ed hens, a boiled ham, sausages stuffed, 
candies made. There will be no expen- 





sive fruit cakes—candies and fruits must 
suffice. 

My house will be immaculate and 
cheery with its decorations of red-berried 
holly and brightly burning log fires. 

Husband’s old best suit and least worn 
tie and my last year’s gray suit, which 
I’ve made into a dress with rose front 
and girdle, will be spotless and neatly 
pressed. 

And I grimace before my mirror daily 


endeavoring to bring cheerfulness into 
my worried, sad face—caused from 
growing too much cotton. 

Despite our financial trouble, I am 


planning to look and act carefree, thus 
helping to leave an indelible, beautiful 
memory of Christmas at home together 
on my children’s minds and hearts. 
MRS. B. J. P. 
Anderson County, N. C. 





SUCCESSFUL FARM WOMEN 
Christmas Wreaths for Christ- 


mas Money 


“(HRISTMAS may seem a long way 
off, but before we realize it we shal! 
need some Christmas money, especially 
as the price of cotton has dropped so 
low,” remarked Mrs. Rountree of Selma, 
Alabama. 
“One Christmas, I remember,” 
continued thoughtfully, “was only two 
weeks off and I had just $1 with which 











she 









children. It 


to make merry for five 
nearly broke my heart to hear them 
talking of the things Old Santa was g0- 
ing to bring them. I’d_ say, ‘Children, 
you mustn't expect much this Christmas. 
We have nothing to spend for toys. 
They insisted, ‘But Santa’s got plenty’. 


“Then one day I saw on the cover of a 
magazine a huge holly wreath tied with 
a red bow. Our woods were full of 
holly trees with glistening green leaves 
and bright red berries—why not copy 
that wreath and sell them for Christmas 
money ? 

“The two older boys entered into my 
plan as a great lark. They hauled up 
several wagon-loads of the holly boughs 
and one of wild grapevines to make the 
hoops on which to twine the sprigs of 
holly. I supervised the cutting of the 
boughs so as to be sure the trees were 
not injured. I invested in twine and 
rolls of red crepe paper and post cards. 
I addressed the cards to acquaintances 
whom I thought would be interested ™ 
buying wreaths. 

“Our grocer consented to let me dec- 
orate his window with wreaths and sprigs 
of mistletoe. In return he booked of- 
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LUDEN EPISODES FROM REAL LIFE 


Too hoarse 
for his horses 


‘Forty acres to plow and such a 
cold the horses couldn’t hear me, 
but now that I have the Luden 
habit I have no more such trou- 
ble,”? says an Oklahoma farmer. 


_ + * * 
‘‘ My baby was black in the face 
with croup — no doctor within 
twelve miles. The only remedy 
we had was a box of Luden’s — 
we melted them in boiling water, 
let baby inhale the menthol fumes 
and in five minutes he was breath- 
ing regularly,’”’ writes a farmer’s 
wife. (Original letters on file) 


Thousands of farmers all over the 
country tell how they depend on the 
exclusive Luden menthol blend to 
give quick relief even in such em- 
ergencies, 

LUDEN’S MENTHOL COUGH DROPS-sc 


Butter Must 
Look Good— 
Be Appetizing 


“Dandelion Butter Color” Gives Win- 
ter Butter That Golden 
June Shade 





Just add one-half tea- 
spoonful to each gallon 
of cream before churning 
and out of your churn 
comes butter of Golden 
June shade. “Dandelion 
3utter Color” purely 
vegetable, harmless, and 
meets all State and Na- 
tional food laws. Used 
for years by all large 
creameries. Doesn’t col- 
or buttermilk. Absolute- 
ly tasteless. Large bot- 
tles cost only 35 cents at drug or gro- 
cery stores. Write for FREE SAM- 
PLE BOTTLE. Wells & Richardson 
Co., Inc., Burlington, Vermont. 


is 











ders for holly wreaths and bunches of 
the ‘misery toe’ as the old Negro who 
climbed the tall trees to gather it for me 
called it. 

“I made and delivered 115 wreaths. 
All the family helped with the work, 
even the seven-year-old could break the 
holly into sprigs to wind on the hoops. 
After each wreath was carefully inspect- 
ed, | made and attached the red crepe 
paper bow. 

“The sale of wreaths netted me $57 
and the sprigs of mistletoe brought $4.50. 
It is needless to add that we had a most 
beautiful and happy Christmas; presents, 
turkey, and all the fixings!” 


TAILORED FINISHES | 
Bound Buttonholes, Using the 


Binder 
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Stoves! 
BARGAIN CATALOG FREE 


* 1 ° 
Ssedera: Our bs Bought an monty payments or big 
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SAVE 1 to 
pee SAVE B! 0% 
F utmost satisfaction. 87 toere 
—» Success assures you of high 
quality. 


30 Days’ Free Trial 
Easy 


The qd 

specially construct- 
for Kentucky and 

all Southern states. t=) a11ka 

a Burns wood or coal. 

Baits your climate. Gives better draft and saves fuel, 

Quick service and low freight rates from Louisville. 


Send No Money &2sc: 0-5 


THE BRIDGEFORD COMPANY 
Dept. 706 Louis: 
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UT a strip of material the width that 
the finished buttonholes are to 
apart and bind it. (Fig. 1.) 

2. Cut the strip crosswise inch 
wider than the buttons to be used. (Fig. 
2.) 

3. Stitch these strips together. 
3.) 

4. Bind each side of strip and stitch 
to garment. (Figs. 4 and 5.) 

MRS. DORA RUSSELL BARNES, 

Clothing Specialist, Texas Extension 
Service. 


Editor’s Note.—The concluding article in 
Mrs. Barnes’ very helpful series on tail- 
ored finishes, to appear next week, will be 
“French Binding.” Watch for it. 


ei 
APPLES may be kept satisfactorily m 
crates or barrels, covered with a few 
inches of dry straw and then four inches 
of soil, on the north side of a building. 
Allow the first layer of soil to freeze 
during the first cold snap, and then, while 
frozen, add two inches of straw and three 
inches of soil. The inner four inches of 
frozen soil will materially assist in main- 
taining a cool temperature for the ap- 
ples. The barrels or boxes may be put 
practically on top of the ground, with 
about two inches of straw underneath.— 
W. W. McGill, Extension Field Agent, 
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Are you on good terms 
with your murror ? 


Does your mirror 
smile back reassur- 
ingly at you in the 
morning or does it 
wear a frown. 

Can you turn to 
your household duties 
with a song on your lips 
or does the whole world 
look dark and dismal? 

By making a simple 
change in diet, many 
women have found a 
brighter, more cheerful 
outlook on life. By eating 
a delicious cereal regu- 
larly, they have corrected 








a serious diet deficiency 
which often threatens 
beauty and even health 
itself. 

Post’s Bran Flakes fur- 
nishes bulk which is so 
essential to normal elim- 
ination. It also helps to 
balance the diet by bring- 
ing to the body such vital 
health essentials as. phos- 
phorus, iron, protein, 


everybody—every day 


etPOST'S BRAN 


as an ounce of g prevention 


“NOW YOULL 


LIKE BRAN” 
© P. C. Co., 1926 


carbohydrates and vita- 
min-B. 

Start correcting your 
diet now by eating health- 
ful Post’s Bran Flakes 
every day. Eat a bow] of 
this delicious cereal food, 
with milk or cream, 
every morning for a few 
weeks and see how much 
better you feel. 

After that you will 
want to make it a regu- 
lar part of your health 
program. 

Send for free test 
package. 


ry Sf ry 


Postum CEREAL Company, Inc., 

Dep.PF-4B112 BattleCreek, Michigan. 
Makers of Post Health Products:. 
Post Toasties (Double-Thick Corn 
Flakes), Post’s Bran Flakes, Postum 
Cereal, Instant Postum, Grape-Nuts 
and Post’s Bran Chocolate. 
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Wellville is an important market for the farm- 

and grain; a market created by the 
Postum Cereal Company, largest of 
ready-to-eat health foods 
teaching the importance of cereals in the diet, 
Postum Cereal Company’s advertising has 
started millions of men and women down the 
Road to Wellville. 


in the world. By 





(LOGGED PORES 


prevented if skin is well cleansed with 
non-irritant soap. Thousands use only 


Resinol 
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Wouldn’t You Like to | 
| 
Own a Good Watch? | 


NOTE: Over 100,000 men and women have 
answered our ads and are now proud owners 
of Studebaker Watches. 





















AKER 


Qhe insured Watch 
SENT FOR ONLY 


OO Donn! 


An amazing offer! 
Only $1.00 down brings 
a magnificent 21 Jewel 
Studebaker Watch direct 
from factory. Balance in 
easy monthly payments. 

Your choice of 6 new 
Art Beauty Cases. Latest 
_ designs in yellow gold. 
green gold and white gold effects. 8 Adjust- 
ments including heat, cold, isochronism and 
5 positions. Jnsured for a lifetime. Solddirect 
to you at lowest prices ever named on quality 
watches. Men's Strap Watches and Ladies’ 
Bracelet Watchestoo! Send coupon for details 
and*FREE BOOK of Advance Watch Styles. 


Beautiful Chain ’ 
For a limited time we FREE! 
are offering an eayupeice watch chain 
absolutely FREE. rite at once for 
FREE Style Book—while this offer lasts. 


EBAKER WATCH COMPANY 
Directed by membera of the Studebaker Family — 
known three quarters of a century Sor fair ing 
WATCHES + DIAMONDS + JEWELRY 
Dept. P-268 South Bend, Indiana 
Canadian Address: Windsor, Ontario 


Mail _,/ Studebaker Waten co, 


Dept. P 268 South Bend, Indians 








Please send me your FREE Book of 
Advance Watch Styles and particulary 
of your $1.00 down offer. | 





Peis nadevesus cesesewavedesanss eoccceees eocce 
4 Street Address ..... eeecccnccocsocesesseses wee ove 
Cty 68 P.O. cccccccoccccccccccccec lS: cccee cocccece 





NEW INVENTION 
SAVES MILLIONS 


A Lamp that Burns 94% Air 


A New oil lamp that gives an amaz- 
ingly brilliant, soft, white light, even 
better than gas or electricity, has been 
tested by the U. S. Government and 35 
leading universities and found to be su- 
perior to 10 ordinary oil lamps. It burns 
without odor, smoke or noise—no pump- 
ing up, is simple, clean, safe. Burns 94% 
air and 6% common kerosene (coal oil). 

The inventor, F. O. Johnson, 609 W. 
Lake St., Chicago, IIl., is offering to send 
a lamp on 10 days’ FREE trial, or even 
to give one FREE to the first user in 
each locality who will help him introduce 
it. Write him to-day for full particulars. 
Also ask him to explain how you can get 
the agency, and without experience or 
money make $250 to $500 per month. 


LET US TAN 
YOUR HIDE 


Fox, Coon, Mink, Skunk, Muskrat, etc., dressed 
and made into iatest style Coats (for men and 
women), Veete, Caps, Neckpieces and other 
Garments. Horse, Cow, Bear, Dog or any anima! 
hide tanned with fur on, made into Robes, Coats, 
Rugs, etc. Hides tanned into Harness or Sole 
Leather. FREE CATALOG AND STYLE BOOK gives 
prices, when to take off and ship hides, etc. 


TAXIDERMY and HEAD MOUNTING 
FURS REPAIRED OR REMODELED. 
Estimates gladly furnished. Send us your furs for 

Summer Storage in Automatic Cold Vault. 

THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY 
largest custom tanners and taxidermists in the world. 
$94 LYELL AVENUE, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 








OUR GUARANTEE does not cover 

real estate advertising, because buyers 

should personally investigate land be- 
fore purchasing. 























Farm Boys Are Fortunate, Says Ty Cobb 


( OUR Southern Farm Boys:— 
Farm boys should be proud of the privilege of being farm boys, for 


it is on the farm that one gets attuned to the wonders of nature and 


also lays the foundation of future health and character. 


I have always felt 


sorry for the city boy who never gets the chance to commune with nature. 


ness as a nation. 
work, 


score of ycars. 





— 
TYRUS COBB 


(Standard Farm Paper Editorial Service, 


more 


The farm boys are the foundation of our future great- 
Be industrious, overcome obstacles, and 
A great many of our greatest men had the farm 
background as training. 


TY COBB. 


Ty Cobb, like Walter Johnson, has been a successful and pop- 
ular baseball player i 
“big league” player can play the game. 
as Ty is often called, : 
Our readers will be interested in knowing that 
he was farm-reared and we are told he owns a farm in his native 
state and expects to retire to it. 
will be by David Jayne Hill. 


than twice as long as the average 
“The Georgia Peach,” 
has been an idol of baseball fans for a 


Next week’s “Success Talk” 


Copyright 1926 by Clarence Poe.) 








Next Week 


|‘ YOU haven't started our new story 
of pioneer days, Seventeen is Grown 
Up, don't let the week ‘go by without 
reading the first installment in this issue. 


I think you'll 


find it even 
more inter- 
esting than 


The Road to 
C arolina., 
Each install- 
ment gets 
better than 
the one before 
it. And next 
week well, 
be sure you 
don’t miss it. 
You may de- 
Courtesy Louisiana State Cc ide t h at 
Boord of Meek “Seventeen is 
AN AFTERNOON'S FUN en | 
Grown Up. 
Have you seen the ruby-crowned king- 
let yet? He nearly always arrives from 
the north about the first of December. 
He’s a very small greenish bird easily 
identified by a bright red spot of feath- 
ers on top of his head. Look for him in 
the pines. 
Next week on our young folks’ page 
is 44H Club week. Come on club mem- 
bers, tell us your 1926 record. 


UNCLE P. F. 


South Carolina’s Top-notch 
Clubsters 


Boys and Girls Who Won Prises at 
Their State Fair 

ONSPICUOUS among the features 

which made the South Carolina 
State Fair of 1926 notable were the fine 
exhibits of corn, pig, and calf club boys 
and girls. So meritorious were their 
pig and calf exhibits that these kcen- 
minded young club workers, in not a few 
cases, “kept the older breeders out of 
their money.” 














The club calves, in fact, won more 
than $200 in the open classes in the Dairy 
Cattle Department of the fair. The corn 
club exhibits, too, were of surprisingly 
high quality; for not only did they take 
their usual share of the premiums, but 
the sweepstakes over all exhibits in the 
Corn Department of the State Fair was 
won by a corn club boy! These wide- 
awake young South Carolina clubsters 
are showing their elders that they can not 
only grow fine livestock, but can also 
grow fine corn to feed their livestock on. 


The Progressive Farmer congratulates 
everyone of these young leaders in agri- 
cultural progress, and would be glad to 
print the splendid honor-roll giving the 
names of all winners and distinctions 
won at their recent State Fair if space 


permitted. As it is, we are confined to 
publishing only the list of prize winners 
in the livestock exhibits. 

In the following list the winners are 
given by counties. The names are fol- 
lowed by initials indicating the kind of 
stock that won the prize and by letters 
indicating the rank and number cf pre- 
miums. The letter “G” stands for Guern- 
sey, “J” for Jersey, “D’ for Duroc Jer- 
sey, “HI” for Ilampshire, “P” for Po- 
land-China, “B” for Berkshire, and “GC” 
for grand championship. Thus, Johnny 
Jones, J 1, H 4 (2), ge (2), means that 
the exhibitor whose name they follow 
won first prize on his Jerseys, fourth 
prize on Hampshires in two classes (or 
two fourth prizes), and grand champion- 
ship in two classes (or two grand cham- 
pionships). 

Chester.—Theodore Darby, Jr., G 2; Audrey 
Grant, Jr.. G 2; Mills|s McDaniel, G 1; Roy 
Robbins, G 3. 

Chesterfield.—James Blackwell, G 1; Judson 
Blackwell, G 4; J. E. Funderburk, G 1, ge.3 
Jule, Funderburk, G 4; Francis Horton, G 3; 


Eddie King, G 2; Woodrow King, G 1; Marion 
Knight, G 2; 


Ben Miller, G 3; John McMillan, 
G 3; Roderick Watson, P 3. 
Fairfield.—James Patrick, G 1. 
Greenville.—Hiuff Campbell, J 4; Alva Haw- 
kins, J 3; Robert McCarter, J 2. 
Lancaster.—lee Baker, J 2; Bessie Lee Neal, 
J 4; Grace Neal, J 2; John W. Neal, J 1; 
Alger Poag, J 1, gc; B. J. Richardson, J 4 
Hilliard Stover, J 1; Carl Wilson, J 2. 
Lexington.—Dan Bickley, D 1(4), 2 (2; Har- 
ley Caughman, H 1(3), 2(3), 3(3), 4(3), B 4; Earle 
Cromer, B 1, 2; Ernest Mathias, D 2(2), 3(2); 
Coke Seay, B 3(2), B 4(2); Joe Seay, B 1, 2, 3; 
Frank Shull, D 3(2); Orville Shull, P 1, 2, 4, 
B 2; Leonard. Sox, B 1, 
Newberry.—Vernon 
4(4). 


Epting, D 1(2), 


2(2), 


Orangeburg.—Clinton Shuler, P 1, 2; George 


Shuler, P 4; Harlin Shuler, P 3, 4, 1; Obrion 
Shuler, P 2, 3. 
Richland.—Rhea Haskill; G 2; Elton Wil- 


son, P 1, 

Saluda.—Earl Corley, G 4; Wallace Corley, 
G 4. 

Spartanburg.—Carroll Brannon, J 3; Jim 
Bridwell, J 3; Rob Brown, J 4; Swanson Dick- 
son, J 3; Thomas Finch, J 4; J. W. Gaston, 
J 1; Joe Hughes, J 3; Karl Johnson, J 2; 
Sarah Wright, J 1. 








OUR GRAMMAR SCHOOL 


E DON’T use enough variety in the 
selection of our adjectives and ad- 
verbs: we get into the habit of using a 
few adjectives or adverbs to describe all 
our feelings and it leads us into some 
bad errors. “/ would be awful lonesome,” 
wrote one of our young people recently. 
Correct phrases would have been, “very 
lonesome,” or “so lonesome,” or “unus- 
ually lonesome,” or “so lonesome I could 
hardly stand it.” 
Awful should be 
some frightful 
calamity, as an 
ful accident,” an “awful scene, 
ful storm.” 











used to describe 
scene or accident or 
‘awful tragedy,” an “aw- 
” an “aw- 
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Tr d d d for furs at Taylor 
Mammoth Sales. Highest cash prices. 
Ship now! Send for Taylor Free Book of 
Traps, also market reports, shipping tags. 


F. C. TAYLOR FUR CO. 








285 Fur Exchange Bldg. ST.LOUIS, MO. 











Make 15% More On 
‘Your Furs This Year 


SHIP TOMOSER and get the highest grading: 
Price without grade means nothing. Ernest 
Moser and Charlie Lienhard, president and 
vice-president, personally grade every fur you 
ship. The Moser volicy is to pay the highest 


price to every shipper. ce you ship to 
Moser yqu will never ship elsewhere. =: : 


FREE Market reports, Shipping 


tags, and Price lists. 
Extra Low Prices on All Supplies 


MOSER FUR COMPANY 
>! 164 MOSER FUR BLOG. -¢ 
ST. LOUIS.MISSOURI. 


















WITTE Log Saw 


Wico Magneto Tes ( p\-- 













Vey LOW PRICE 
Dingg EASY TERMS 
COMPLETE outfits, everything you need when 
you gointotimber, No extras to buy. Saws 
15 to 26 cords a day. Cheapest to operate 
runs all day at cost of 2c an hour per H-P. 
Burns any fuel with big surplus of power for 
any work. USE IT FOR OTHER WORK. 
Completely equipped with WICO magneto, 
speed and power regulator, throttling gov- 
ernor and 2 fly-wheels so can be used for any 
other jobs—pumping water, grinding grain, 
etc.—an all-purpose outfit that will work every 
day in the year. Only 3 minutes to change 
from log saw to tree saw—10 seconds to clamp 
to tree, Fastest felling ever known. Feils trees 
from any position. 


Lifetime Guarantee 


FREE BOOK Simply send name today for 
NEW catalog, lower prices 

segeiel eters. and how to make money with these rigs. 
ellis all about engines, sawing outfits and pumpers. 

WITTE ENGINE WORKS 

7354 Witte Building KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
7354 Empire Building PITTSBURGH, PA. 
7354 Witte Building SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


“3 HOURS SHIPPING SERVICE” 























er Beds FREE 


Write at once for Free Big Bargain Book on New, Sani 










F 
Pillows, F ing. ony wil? 
nishings of all kind. Our low prices and high, uallty, . 
teed fore you buy, get free 


— Sen t card today. 
ERICAN FEATHER & PILLOW CO. renq, 











_ Lace 

Silverware, Jewelry, apd 10? 

¥ Receive 

‘fee So 
D Co.Box |/4, TYRONE, PA- 
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Keep Tab on Baby’s Weight 


Our Weekly Health Sermonette 
By Dr. F. M. REGISTER 


Health Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


F THE baby is bright and active and 
the flesh firm and of a rather pink 
color, you may know that it is in good 


health. If you want to be sure that your 
baby is healthy and growing fast enough, 
weigh him every 
week. The average 


baby at birth weighs 
from 6% to 8% 
pounds. Of course, 
this weight may vary 
even more and the 
baby still be healthy 
and normal. Of 
course, if the baby 
only weighs about 
five pounds, it should 
be looked after closely and given proper 
nourishment. 

To weigh the baby, undress and rap 
him in a blanket, and weigh blanket and 
baby. Then weigh the blanket and sub- 
tract this weight from the whole weight 
and you have the baby’s weight. Have a 
little book to keep his weight in. Put 
the day of the month down and the 
weight opposite. This should be attended 
to the last day of every week until the 
baby is 344 or 4 months old. Then begin 
weighing the baby the last day of every 
month. 

The baby loses weight for the first 
week. At the end of the first week, it 
is often a pound lighter than when it was 
born. Then it begins to gain every week. 
From the fourth to the sixth month it 
should gain from four to eight ounces a 
week. At six months of age, it should 
weigh twice as much as at time of birth. 
A normal baby at 12 months of age 
should weigh about 22 pounds. At the 
end of the second year if all goes well, 





DK. REGISTER 


you can look for a gain of about 5% to 
6% pounds. 


Vaccinations Against Colds 


S THE vaccination against colds of 

any value?” 

The vaccination against colds has not 
proved very satisfactory. You will hear 
one person say, “I took the cold vaccina- 
tion last year and did not have a cold 
all the year.”” You will meet another per- 
son who will say, “I took the cold treat- 
ment last year and it did me no good, I 
had several colds following the vaccina- 
tion.” The reason of the failure to get 
results is this: There are about 250 
strains or varieties of the cold germ. 
Unless the vaccine contains the same 
strain of the germ that you are exposed 
to, you will have a cold. Some of the 
vaccines contain a mixture of several of 
the strains of germs causing colds. This 
mixture will come nearer preventing 
colds than any other kind but this often 
misses. There is no doubt but that a 
sure preventive serum for colds will be 
finally discovered. 

ce 


PAINT brush and some paint can of- 
of furniture into a harmonious set. 


ten transform an assorted collection 


Pipe [Uncle Ab Says 





Cuss-words never clear 
the air, and strong lan- 
guage is no sign of @ 


strong mind. 
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UNION 





UBIKGO 


BUTTERMILK 





Produces Eggs at 
1ic to 17c per doz. 


UBIKO BUTTERMILK EGG MASH, which holds 
the world’s best flock record, will contribute won- 
derfully toward the health and vigor of your bens 
and produce eggs at a surprisingly low cost—make 
sure your hens are fed Ubiko Buttermilk Egg Mash. 


UBIKO MELLING COMPANY 
5218 Carthage Ave., 


POULTRY SERVICE 


valuable 
mailed FREE to poultry owners— 
send us your name and address. 


THE FIRST DAIRY FEED MADE 


















Cincinnati, Ohio 













bi-monthly _ bulletin, 







GRAINS 











IF YOU WANT 
HIGHEST PRICES FOR 


FURS 


and want to save bigmoney 
on your Supplies, writs to- 


day for Lists, 
md *s Guide, How to +} 4 
be as rt FREE 
ne. All iwillbesent 

S. FUR 9. 
308 at Bide, be Leste, 





arene 














Our Pattern 





290—Pleats or Flare.—The pattern cuts in 
sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, and 46 inches 


bust measure. Size 36 requires 3% 
yards of 40-inch material with 
yard of 27-inch contrasting. 

%11—Tailored Styling—The pattern cuts in 
sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, and 46 inches 
bust measure. Size 3% requires 354 
yards of 40-inch material with 4% yard 
of 22-inch contrasting. 


% 


2584—Frock With Slenderizing Lines.—The 2187—For the Growing Girl.—The pattern 
pattern cuts in sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, cuts in sizes 8, 10, 12, and 14 years 
46, and 48 inches bust measure. Size Size 8 requires 1% yards of 54-inch 
36 requires 2% yards of 40-inch ma material with 2’ yards of %-inch 
terial with 3% yard of 32-inch con- lining. 
trasting. 
Price of each pattern, 20 cents. Two patterns ordered at one time, 30 cents; stamps 


be coin (coin preferred). Write your name 
«ing sure to state number and size of pattern 
- Our new “Fall Fashion Book” contains 
aiternoon and evening wear during fall and winter 


om picture dressmaking lessons. 
partment, The Progressive Farmer. 





Send 15 cents now for your copy. 


Department 





2859—Typically Parisian.—The pattern cuts 
in sizes 16, 18 years, %, 38, 40, 42, 
and 44 inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires 3M yards of 44-inch miate- 
rial with % yard of 54-inch cont 
ing and 24% yards of ribbon, 

2798—Child’s One-piece Dress With Bloom- 
ers.—The pattern cuts in sizes 2, 4, 
6, 8, and 10 years. Size 8 requires 
3% yards of 36-inch material. 


rast- 





address plainly on your order sheet, 
wanted, 


and 


of styles—styles for morning, 
It contains embroidery designs 
Address Pattern 


hundreds 





a 
——.. 











Your Own Subscription FREE! 


Send us two new subscriptions to The Progressive 
Farmer at $1 each and we will send you the paper 
one year free. It will only take a few minutes to in- 
terest two of your friends—they will soon thank you 
for it, and too, you will have saved $1. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, RALEIGH, W. C. 














EST. 1916—PAT'D 
Brings Eggs 
All Winter 

CT.B. 


ADMITS VICLET RAYS 


Now it is easy to lots of eggs all winter. Just build 
this GLASS CLOTH acratch shed onto your hen house to 
admit the Sy ultra-violet rays of the sun. Plain 
glass “ee hem hese rays bring amazing winter egg 
ields. The shed is Gap ene easy tomake. Gives twice 
he room. Allows hens scratch and work up vitality. 
High winter egg prices repay its cost many times. Try t. 
Glass CLOTH makes fine, winter-tight storm doors, win- 
lows and porch enclosures. Just tack it over your screens, 
ficel for poultry houses, hot beds, barns, repairs, ete, 


Send 00 f b ll 45 f hes 
SPECIAL Perr ‘ida spostoaid.. (WE 
scra’ 9x15 f 
TRIAL OFFER efter ton days hoo you L. not nit 


it better than glass or any substitute, return it and we 
fund your money. Common sense ‘instructions, ‘ 
ing for Eggs,’’ with each order. Catalog illustra 

on request. (Many dealers sell Glass Cloth,) 
Dept. 742 


TURNER BROS, weintecst*oh 
$5.00 per 100 & up, 


PEACH 
APPLE JREES., 


Small or Large Lote by Express, ty or Percel Post, 
Pear, Plum, Sherry, Berries, Grapes, Nute. Shade and 


Ornamental Trees Vines Shrubs. Catalog in colors FREB 
CO., Bex 22 CLEVELAND, TENM. 

















Buy Only A Time 


“JAY BEE”’ 
J.B. SEDBERRY 


HUMDINGER 


Crusher - Grinder - Pulverizer - 
mi 





-Tested Proven Mil 


Make sure that the feed grinder you buy this fall is not 
new but has stood the test of time. _ 
The “Jay Bee” gives lasting satis- 
faction. 
owners have used it for years with 
absolute satisfaction. 
dinger will outlast any feed 
mad-. and grind faster 
and finer, at less cost. Madein 4 sizes for engines 7 H.P. to 30 o1.P. 
Nothing to Wear Out or Break 
No burrs, knives, rolls, gears, or grinding plates to wear out, break, 
cause friction or heat the grain. Manganese steel hammers strike 
feed material only. No metal touches metal. Mill is of steel plate 
construction. Practically unbreakable, Lifetime service, Lowest 
operating cost. Greatest capacity—lowest consumption. 


J.B. SEDBERRY, Inc., 183 Hickory St., Utica, N. Y. 











Thousands of satisfied 


The Hum- 


~ fr id. 
ing booklet, La ed 








GET YOUR ROOFING DIRECT_ 
FROM FACTORY...FREIGHT PAID 


WOOD SHINGLES a risk wood shingles,’’says Mr. 
WILL BURN P, Artle be ge set fire to my 

ora shing' le Roo: My posse burned 
and I lost alll hadin the house. M. w house 
has an ‘‘Everwear’’ Steel Roof. it can "teatch fire.’ 


Toe ROOFING ot hoy Fe Roofing Ihave been 
CAN'T BURN | too 


: You will say 

_— n you see thisthick, Strong 
— then you will understand why it has such 
a reputation for lasting. Send for sample. 


COSTS LESS THAN| We sel! DIRECT FROM OUR BIG ROOF 

WOOD SHINGLES | ING FACTORY—10 YOU. So our roofin 
costs you less than most woo 

shingles. Send for free samples—today—and see 


the NEW LOCK ROOFING AND HOW ALL NAIL HEADS ARE COVERED. 


YOU SAVE We have cut down the price on all kinds 
THE. PROFIT = Roofing, Corrugated and V Crimp 
——— Galvanized Roofing and Steel Shingles, 
Asphalt Shineles and Roll Roofing. But Steel is 












FOR NEW HOUSES OR 
CAN BE NAILED— 








costing more--next month prices may be higher. 

Now is the time te get your Roofing--while priceg 

are down to rock bottom. 

SEND FOR | OUR NEW BUILDING BOOK tells all about 

FREE BOOK | BOOK | Roofing and Siding and gives valuable 
building information. rite today for 

your free copy. 


WRITE FOR We have just about enough roofing 
FREE SAMPLES bo fil! orders, at our special cut 

rices, for the next = naan tar bas 
we may have p.. raise our prices. for big 


free samples—roofing book and special cut ae a sell 


you one square or 1,000 Bm at the same low 


wholesale factory pets, ot gaat ae ~, wah 
ing direct from the f And weep in your 
its yp: -t.. would get. 


own pocket the p 
Raleigh Fence & Roofing Compony 
Dept. P., Raleigh, WN. C. 
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Plenty of Eggs when 
Eggs are Scarce 


Sounds contradictory, doesn’t it? ‘aie 

But poultrymen are learning that nort 
s cannot be applied to producing poul- 
try and eggs in Flori 
known. 

When northern poultrymen are worrying 
through the cold and damp spring months— 
losing chicks by the thousands—their brothers 
in Lakeland are bringing off hatch after hatch 
without the loss of a single bird. 

Year ’round sunshine—plenty of green feed— 
early hatches and early layers—poultry rais- 
ing at Lakeland is pleasant and easy. 

There are plenty of eggs on Lakeland poul- 
try farms when eggs are scarce throughout 
the country, and a cash market makes poul- 
try raising here a profitable industry. 

Write to the Lakeland Chamber of Com- 

merce for a Booklet which tells of Flor- 
ida’s $7,000,000 Poultry and Egg Mar- 
ket. 


"2 Jakeland, 


Chamber of Commerce 
303 Orange St. Lakeland, Fla, 


seceeesencesses COUPON seceeseeeessese 

Lakeland Chamber of Commerce, 

303 Orange Street, Lakeland, Florida. ‘ 
Please send me your latest Lakeland Poultry Facts 

and Figures. 


da where winter is un- 








RELIABLE VACCINES 


BLACKLEG 


BLACKLEGOIDS 


The Pellet Form—Single Doses 
Viale of 10doses - - 10¢ PER DOSE 


BLACKLEG FILTRATE 


(Germ-Free Vaccine) 
Vials of 10and 50 doses - 13¢ PER DOSE 


BLACKLEG AGGRESSIN 
(Germ-Free Vaccine) 
Vials of 10, 20 and 50 doses, 15e PER DOSE 








PURCHASE OUR BLACKLEG VACCINES FROM 
YOUR VETERINARIAN OR DRUGGIST 





ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT 
PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT, MICH. 





Write Us for Our Free Blackleg Booklet 


36 Hens Lay 
26 Eggs a Day 


Mrs. Smith tells how it’s done 


“My couldn't understand 
why I got eggs all winter and they 
didn’t”, writes Mrs. Nannie Smith, 
Perryville, Mo. Her explanation will 


interest all poultry raisers. She says: 
“I was only getting 2 or 3 eggs a day 
from 3% hens. After using Don Sung, 
got as high as 26 a day. Several of my 
neighbors have started using Don Sung 
since I showed them my eggs. In addition 
to laying well, my hens have been_in good 
health ever since. My pullets had Don Sung 
and laid good ail fall—better at their age 
than any pullets I ever had.” | 

Don Sung, the Chinese egg laying tablets 
which Mrs. Smith used, are opening the 
eyes of chicken raisers all over America. 

¢ tablets can be obtained from the Burrell- 
Dugger Co., 161 Allen St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Poultsy raisers whose hens are not laying 
well should send 50 cents for a trial pack- 
age (or $1 for the extra -_- size, hold- 
ing three times as much). n Sung is 
positively guaranteed to do the work or 
money promptly refunded, so it costs noth- 
ing to try. Right now is the time to start 
giving Don Sung to your hens, so you will 


Fait have a good supply of fresh 

















neighbors 


eggs all winter. 


Don SUNG 


Chinese for Egg-Laying 














Our Birthday Party 


J. 5. Wills 


l gong Stapleton Wills has_ since 
1920 been the county agent of Bote- 
tourt County, Virginia. He was born 
November 21, 1883, at Gala and’ was 
reared on a Louise County, Virginia, 
farm. He was a member of the class 
of 1906 of V. P. I. and married Miss 
Nancy Walkup, June 11, 1913. Their 
children are Josephine, Anne, and James. 
His ambition, as he himself states it, is :— 


“1. To help the present day farmers to 
produce more economically, build up bet- 
ter herds and flocks, and leave their chil- 
dren a more fertile soil. 


“2. To teach the farm boys and girls 
to love agriculture, the best and most in- 
teresting of all vocations.” 


F. M. Rast 


RANCIS Marion Rast was born on an 

Orangeburg County, S. C., farm No- 
vember 21, 1890, and was reared there. He 
is a Clemson man, having won his de- 
gree with the class 
of 1911. Mrs. Rast 
was Miss Griffith, 
of Pennsylvania. 
Their child’s name 
is Samuel Mark. 
Mr. Rast was for 
two years county 
agent of Clarendon 
County, S. C., and 
manager of the 
county market bu- 
reau. Before coming to Clarendon Coun- 
ty, Mr. Rast taught agriculture. 


“My big aim,” he writes, “is to show 
our people the importance of diversify- 
ing. For two years I have used our mar- 
keting system as a means to that end. 
My belief is that if we provide a market, 
we can get things raised.” 


W. A. Brown 


. A. Brown, a member of the North 

Carolina Board of Agriculture, was 
born November 25, 1875. On December 
23, 1896, he married Miss George Everett. 
Their seven chil- 
dren are as evenly 
divided as is pos- 
sible, four boys 
and three girls. 
Mr. Brown has 
served on the Coun- 
ty Board of Com- 
missioners as chair- 
man of the draft 
board during the 
World War, and 
as chairman of the County Board of 
Education. He was also a member of 
the State Senate in 1921 and a presiden- 
tial elector in 1924. He was appointed 





F. M. RAST 





” 


W. A. BROWN 





to the State Board of Agriculture in- 


1922. 


G. W. Smith 


EORGE Watson Smith was born No- 

vember 25, 1891, at Townville, S. C., 
where he was reared on a farm. He is a 
Clemson graduate having been a member 
of the class of 1916. He married Miss 
Lessie Banister of Belton, S. C., in De- 
cember, 1916, and their children’s names 
are George, Jr., and Dorothy Banister. 
Mr. Smith is now teaching vocational 
agriculture at Woodsdale, N. C. Before 
coming to North Carolina he was prin- 
cipal of public schools and professor of 
agriculture at Winthrop College, Rock 
man, &. Cc 


“I am striving,” he writes, “to make 
this section more independent financially 
by adopting a diversified program of ag- 
riculture and putting improved purebred 
cows, hens, and hogs on the farms. I am 
also interested in making the farm more 
attractive for our boys and girls by hav- 
ing more home conveniences, more at- 


tractive grounds, and more anu better 
fruits and vegetables.” 


(A) 


Hog, Poultry, and Egg Price 
Outlook 


RICES for hogs will continue high in 
the early spring of 1927, lower in the 
fall. 

The forecast shows more sows bred to 
farrow in 1926 by 25 per cent than in 
1925 and cold storage holdings have in- 
creased by 37,000,000 pounds. 

Poultry prices will be good with a 
tendency to be lower. Poultry has in- 
creased on the farms while the cold stor- 
age holdings are smaller. Eggs in stor- 
age have decreased 300,000 cases in 1926 
from holdings in 1925. Prices for eggs 
should be very good in 1927. 

Prices are determined by supply and 
demand. To be able to forecast the fu- 
ture trend of prices with any certainty 
we must have accurate information as to 
reserve of supplies in storage and also 
know what new supplies are available or 
will be. Also the demand must be effec- 
tive, that is the purchasing power of the 
consumer should be considered. Below 
is a summary of information given out 
by the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture. 

Hog Price Outlook—Hogs bid fair to 
bring good prices in the early spring of 
1927 with a lower price in fall of 1927. 

All pork in storage September 1, 1926, 
was 620,412,000 pounds while on Septem- 
ber 1, 1925, there was 583,789,000. From 
this we see the reserve had increased 
37,000,000 pounds. Compared with the 
September 1 five-year average of 658,- 
512,000 pounds we find a deficiency of 
38,000,000. 

Probable Pig Production—Farmers of 
the Corn Belt bred 3.5 per cent more 
sows to farrow in the spring of 1926, but 
pig mortality was 4.2 per cent higher 
than in 1925, hence the increase in pigs 
for fall slaughter did not take place. 

Reports now indicate that 25 per cent 
increase will take place in sows to farrow 
this fall, which will result in close to an 
increase of 3,000,000 head of hogs for 
slaughter in the summer of 1927. This 
expected increase coupled with a lower 
purchasing power of the Cotton Belt will 
no doubt cause a lower price of hogs in 
1927, though there should be no very 
great drop and hogs should continue prof- 
itable. 

Poultry Price Outlook—All poultry in 
cold storage September 1, 1925, was 
47,746,000 pounds while there was 38,000,- 
000 pounds in storage September 1, 1926, 
or a decrease of over 9,000,000 pounds, 
but this should be compared to the five- 
year September 1 average of 32,051,000 
pounds, which gives an increase of 6,000,- 
000 pounds. The outlook on this score 
puts poultry in a weak place. 


Egg Situation—There were in storage 
September 1, 1925, 9,873,000 cases of eggs, 
and 9,570,000 cases in storage September 
1, 1926, or a decrease of 300,000 cases. 
There was an increase of frozen eggs in 
storage of 5,000,000 pounds over 1925 and 
an increase of 16,000,000 pounds over the 
five-year average of September 1. These 
eggs are used only in cooking and con- 
fectionery trade. 


Good prices for eggs in 1925 and fair 
poultry prices stimulated poultry keep- 
ing, hence a larger supply of poultry and 
eggs will be on the spring and summer 
market in 1927. Prices will no doubt be 
lower but no serious break in prices 
should occur. The outlook then is favor- 
able for profits to be made from hogs 
and poultry if fair management methods 
in care and feeding are applied. 

F. W. RISHER, 

Associate Marketing Specialist, N. C. 
Department of Agriculture. 
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How to Get More Eggs 


Remarkable Experience of Mrs. C. C. 
Hagar, Whose Hens, Once Sickly 
Idlers, Now Lay 5 Dozen Eggs Daily 








Poultry raisers, whose hens do not 
lay, will read the following letter with 
greatest interest: 

“Gentlemen: I read many complaints 
about hens not laying. With the pres- 
ent low prices of feed and splendid 
prices for eggs, one can’t afford to 
keep hens that are not working. For 
a time my hens were not doing well: 
feathers were rough; combs pale and 
only a few laying. I tried different 
remedies and finally sent to the 
Walker Remedy Co., Dept. 94, Water- 
loo, Iowa, for two 50c packages of 
Walko Egg Maker. I could see a 
change right away. Their feathers 
became smooth and glossy; combs 
red, and they began laying fine. I had 
been getting only a few eggs a day. | 
now get five dozen. My pullets hatch- 
ed in March are laying fine.”—Mrs. C. 
C. Hagar, Huntsville, Mo. 





Why Hens Don’t Lay 


When hens stop laying, become list- 
less, rough of feather, pale of comb, 
etc.—you know they are “run down” 
and need a tonic. Readers are warned 
to take the “stitch in time.” Don’t wait 
until your hens develop liver trouble 
and indigestion, with consequent leg 
weakness, lameness, rheumatism, bow- 
el trouble, etc. Give Walko Egg Maker 
in all feed. It will promote digestion; 
tone up liver and other functions; 
build rich, red blood; restore vim, 
vigor, and vitality; make smooth 
glossy feathers and healthy red combs. 
You'll get dozens of eggs where you 
got only a few before—and a bigger 
percentage of fertile eggs. All without 
injury to the sensitive organs of your 
birds. The above letter proves it. 





You Run No Risk 


We will send Walko Egg Maker en- 
tirely at our risk—postage prepaid— 
so you can see for yourself what a 
wonder-working tonic it is, for keep- 
ing hens in pink of condition, free 
from disease, and working overtime. 
So you can prove—as thousands have 
proven—that it will eliminate losses 
and double, treble, even quadruple 
your profits. Send 50c for a regular 
size or $1.00 for economical large size 
package of Walko Egg Maker—give 
in all feed and watch results. You'll 
find the cost less than one cent a day 
for 30 hens, and you'll get dozens of 
eggs where you got only a few before. 
It’s a positive fact. We guarantee it. 
The Pioneer National Bank, the oldest 
and strongest bank in Waterloo, Iowa, 
stands back of this guarantee. You 
run no risk. If you don’t find it the 
greatest egg producer and general ton- 
ic you ever used, your money will be 
promptly refunded. Address Walker 
Remedy Co., Dept. 94, Waterloo, Iowa. 


How to Prevent Roup 


“Dear Sir: We raise several hun- 
dred chickens every year and have 
lost a good many dollars worth from 
Roup. I used many remedies, none of 
them successful, so took to using the 
hatchet, but found that treatment cost- 
ly. Then I sent 50c to the Walker 
Remedy Co., Dept. 95, Waterloo. Iowa, 
for their Walko tablets for roup, and 
out of 96 hens that had the roup bad, 
I saved all but three. I can’t speak 
too strongly of the treatment, for it 
certainly does the work, and just cant 
be beat. If more people knew about 
it, they would not lose so many of 
their hens with Roup.”—Mrs. Nellie 
Heron, Eagleville, Mo. 





Don’t Wait 
Don’t wait till Roup gets nalf oF 
two-thirds of your flock. Don't let # 
get started. Write today. Let us prove 
to you that Walko tablets will pre- 
vent Roup. Send Wc today for a reg- 
ular size or $1.00 for economica! large 
size box on our guarantee. Money 
back if not satisfied. 
Walker Remedy Co., 
Dept. 95, Waterloo, Ia. 
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Our Weekly Sermon 


By DR. J. W. HOLLAND 











“Flowers for the Living” 


CONDUCTED a funeral lately in a 

down-town funeral chapel. The chapel 
is located not far from a thickly popu- 
lated district where live many poor 
people. 

I noticed a pale- 
faced little girl 
standing outside of 
the place. Each time 
that the outside door 
opened she would 
feast her hungry 
eyes upon the won- 
derful flowers piled 
all about the casket 
of the dead woman. 





HOLLAND 


DB. 


The undertaker said, “Isn’t it a shame 
that so many flowers are given to the 
dead and that living children who are 
poor never have any?” 

When the funeral was over there were 
some broken flowers lying on the floor. 
I picked up two roses and slipped them 
out to the little girl. I wish you could 
have seen the gladness on her face, as 
she hugged those two broken roses to her 
heart. 

Perhaps it is well that we remember 
our dead friends with garlands of flow- 
ers, but I would rather have mine while 
I live. Often human pride enters, and a 
funeral becomes a flower display. 

I wish that that little girl and all 
children like her in the world did not 
have to live in slums, where no flowers 
grow, and where the birds do not sing. 

Slum is a bad word. It goes in bad 
company. It hangs around with words 
like glum, numb, bum, mumb, and dumb. 

God pity the country when flowerless 
slums dwarf thousands of American chil- 
dren, 

I propose a new slogan—Flowers for 
the living. 

The custom of flowers at funerals has 
grown until it has become a burden to 
the living, and does the dead no good. 

Give flowers to those who can enjoy 
them. 

Post-mortem bouquets do not gladden 
dead nostrils. 


The world is hungrier for live affec- | 


tion than for dead affectation. 

One day a minister was burying a man 
who had grown very wealthy. He rode 
to the cemetery with the pall-bearers. A 
pall-bearer said, “Well, the old pest is 
dead, and they wasted $1,000 worth of 
perfectly good flowers on him.” 

Men and women reserve their flowers 
too late. Last week I saw one of my 
neighbors taking home a handful of flow- 
ts to his wife. She is neither dead, old, 
Nor sick. He just loves her, that is all. 

As I understand the Gospel of Christ 
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and through. 





% means the sweetening of life for the 
living, with a safe passage of the same | 
blessings to those who are coming after 
us, 


Let us give our flowers at funerals if 
our hearts prompt us to do so, but let us 
remember that the living need them 
More, 

Whoever gives a flower or shows a 

Mdness to a little child is working with 
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Favorite Bible Verses 
AM the door; by me if any man enter 
in, he shall be saved, and shall go in 
and out, and find pasture.—John 10:9. 
€ eyes of the Lord are in every place, 
eas the evil and the good.—Prov. 
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[s PLACING or removing food, the 
Waitress stands sidewise at the left 
Uses her left hand. This avoids 
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You can pay more—but 
there is no better 


REGARDLESS of how much you 
pay, no other cigarette is so satis- 
fying as a lighted Camel. No other 
is so good, so full of quality through 


Camel championship lasts 
through the years, because for satis- 
fying pleasure no other cigarette is 
within a mile of Camel. It’s impos- 
sible to smoke enough Camels to 
tire the taste. They never leave a 
cigaretty after-taste. 


And mere money has no voice in 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY, WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 
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Camel preference. Millions who 
could easily afford to pay the highest 
price, buy and smoke only Camels, 
In all walks of life, ‘‘Have a Camel” 
is recognized as quality password to 
the utmost in cigarettes. 


We invite you to try Camels. Into 
this one brand the world’s largest 
tobacco organization puts the ut- 
most that money can buy. If you 
want the tastiest smoke that ever 
came from a cigarette— 


Have a Camel! 











CELEBRATE “XMAS” 
“THE BRAZEL WAY” 


Sritweewraacs Only $2 SALE AN? 















BOYS! this outfit is pre- 
pared especially to enable 
you to celebrate a real Xmas. 
This wonderful assortment (worth 
$3.00 at any retail store) meets all 
requirements of law governing sale of 
fireworks. Consists of 5 packs fire- 
crackers, 2 colored fire torches, 6 
Roman candies, 12—3 in. Bang 
Salutes, 1 daygo early riser bomb, 1 piece Gattling 
“Kracko”, 3 cardboard Gattling ‘‘Tanks”’, 1 colored star 
mine, 12 pieces night fireworks, 60 sparklers, 12 nigger 
chasers, 12 yip-yaps, 12 grasshoppers, 12 ruby lights, 
36 snakes in grass, 12 crazy cracker sticks, 12 jump 
jacks, and punk. All complete in a neat wood box. A 
day's fun for the whole family. You can't beat it for 
variety, quantity, cuality, and price. Order now — 
don't wait. Remittance must accompany order. 
works cannot be mailed. Name your express office, 
Wechip same day. Our booklet ct caantion goods 
free. id for it also. 


RAZEL NOVELTY MFG. CO. 


Fire- 





her back on the person seated. 


1902 Elle Street Cincinnati, Ohie 












The Progressive Farmer guarantees its advertisements if when writing 
you say: “I saw your advertisement in The Progressive Farmer.” 

















v ointment. 
ORDER NOW—SEND NO MONEY 
ust your name, address, ind size in all wewant. | 
hen shirts arriv., pay Omy $2.59, plus a tew cents 
. = | Aa) are p 









ately ' 
Send tor Big FREE Catalog 


Bernard-Hewitt & Co. 
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Farmers Exchange ll 


CASH WITH ORDER 
Mail copy two weeks before date of publication. 








ering North Carolina, 
editions of The Progressive Farmer also. 

this FARMERS’ EXCHANGE department. 
have no reduced rates. 


This is the € CAROLINAS-VIRGINIA EDITION of The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman, cov- 
South Carolina, and Virginia, 
The following table shows rates per word for advertising in 

Each inical, 
An advertisement for four weeks will cost four times what one week would Cost. 





but it will pay many advertisers to use other 


number or amount counts as a word. We 











Edition— Circulation—jStates ro te ay at hn 
Carolinas-Virginia. 120,000 s. C.. - som Bac cecced cents per word 
State plainly Mississippi Calley.. 135,000 Miss., Tenn., La., Ark., Ky. cents per word 
what editions you Georgia- Alabama. 100,000 Ga., Ala., and Fla........., 6 cents per word 
wish to use. | Texas...... 120,000 Texas and 8. Okla. 0 coccedes 6 cents per word 
Al tome editions. 475.000 Whole South............... 27 cents per word 








Address Advertising Department, The 








Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 





Information about “Display” Classified Ads in slightly larger type 
cheerfully given on request. 


Special.—5 million tough, hardy, strong Cabbage 
plants, 75c thousand; 5,000, $3.50; 50,000, $30.00; 
cash. Farmers’ Supply Company, Franklin, Va. 

Wakefields, Succession, Flat Dutch, frost-proof Cab- 
bage plants for spring cabbage. 100, 35c; 300, 75c; 
500, $1.00; 1,000, $1.50, postpaid; 1,000, $1.00, col- 
lect. Special prices in large lots Guarantee good 
delivery. Union Plant Farms, Franklin, Va. 


Millions of good frost-proof Cabbage, Collard and 
Sermuda Onion plants of the leading varieties. Post- 
paid: 500, $1.00; collect, $1.00 per 1,000. Famous 
Radiance Rose bushes and Satsuma Orange trees, 
$5.00 to $7.00 per dozen owing to size. Thomasville 
Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga, 


Early c abbage and Bermuda | Onion “plants n now ready. 
Varieties, Early Jersey and Charleston Wakefield, Flat 
Dutch and Copenhagen Market. Prices, parcel post- 
paid 250, 75 cents; 500, $1.10; 1,000, $2.00. We 
guarantee prompt shipment of size that will please 
you. Tifton Potato Co., Inc., Tifton, Ga. 


KUDZU 
Grow Kudzu for hay “and pasture The best plant 
known for this purpose. ander M. Kennedy, Col- 
lins, Ga. 




















STRAWBERRY 








| WANT TO BUY OR EXCHANGE | 





Early Jersey Wakefield Cabbage: 500, $1.00; 1,000, 
$1.50; 10,000, $12.50, postpaid, E. Morris & Son, 
Maxton, N. C. 


Plants. —Cabbage: $1.00, 1,000; "oe $1. 00 ; ~On- 








Wanted to Buy.—Bunch Velvet rene. W, B. Har- jons $1.50. Prompt shipment. W. Williams, 
gett & Son, Rt. 2, Richlands, N. Yranklin, Va. 
Walnut Kernels Wanted.—Harvest now; Frost-proof Cabbage plants, wholesale and retail; 


pick all 
winter. Beechcroft Farm, Belibuckle, Tenn. 


~Wanted.—Black Walnut Kernels, in any quantity. 
Highest prices paid. Write to Rittenhouse Candy Co., 

Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Wanted.—Good, clean, dry Walnut 
use any quantity. Shipment by parcel post. 

Creamery Company, Hickory, a  ¢ 
Wanted.— Fees for hatching purposes for December 
and January delivery; Reds, Rocks, and White Wyan- 
c 





Kernels; can 
Catawba 





dottes. Catawba Creamery Company, Hickory, N. C. 

Wanted.—Old time Furniture, Sofas, Beds, ‘Desks, 
Tables, Chairs, Cupboards, Sideboards, Andirons, 
Fenders. Also Confederate stamps. Highest cash 
prices. Will call anywhere. Agents wanted. Stein- 


metz, 1411 N. 22, Richmond, Va. 


For best results and larger cream checks, be sure 
to ship your cream to the Catawba Creamery, where 
our motto of ‘Satisfaction Guaranteed’’ protects you. 
A trial shipment will convince you and you wil! want 
4 ship again. Catawba Creamery Company, Hickory, 
N. C. 


| FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT | 


GEORGIA 
Wonderful Opportunities. —-Southern 
lands. Write for Meee information. 
Commerce, Quitman a. 














Georgia farm 
Chamber 





“MISSOURI 


acres, improved; springs, fruit; 
B594, Mountain View, Mo 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Fulford, Durham, N. C. 





give joining school. 
liv. 


Farms for sale. W A. 











Randolph tobacco farms for sale. A. I. Ferree, 
Asheboro, 
Preston 


Good cotton and tobacco farms for sale. 
Woodall, Benson, N. C. 





VIRGINIA 


A fine farm for sale cheap. 
small property J _Dimmette 





Would exchange for 
Lunen burg, 





Best bargains in. Virginia farms on good terms; 
any size and price. J. R. Elam, Scottsville, Va 





Fine farm land on good road close to town, $10 an 
acre up; cash or terms. H. A. Atkins, South Boston, 
Virginia 





120 acre farm for sale, with two dwellings and 
outbuildings. Suitable for tobacco, cotton or peanuts 
or dairying Cheap for quick - ale direct from 
owner. J. P. Councill, Franklin, Va 


Large or small farms in emia Surry and 
other counties of Virginia Low prices, easy terms, 
titles guaranteed Write for description and prices. 
W. H. Copeland, Rt. 1, Box 79, Rich Square, N. C. 


To Settle Estate.Amelia County, Va., 160 acres, 
heavily timbered. 1,000 cords pulp wood Near 
thriving town and _ railway Attractive bungalow. 
$6,500, half cash. Jules Casey, The Mar)borough, 
Washington, D. C 


PUBLIC AUCTION 


Notice Farmers.—All the personal property connect- 
ed with Dunbar Farm Edgecomb County, which was 
sold November Ist, will be offered at public auction 

esday morning, December 2lst. at 10 o'clock, at 
the farm. This is a fine opportunity to obtain bar- 
gains in wagons, mules. automobile trucks. tractors, 
and a large and complete line of farm tools and im- 
plements of the best and most modern make. A fine 
flock of sheep will also be offered. 


| HELP OR SITUATION WANTED | 


Good house, 














Married man for milker, January Ist. 
etc. Stone Gate Farm, Petersburg, Va 
Let Mr. Ozment. Dept. 225, St. Low 
you get permanent government position. 


PLANTS | 


CABBAGE—COLLARD—ONION 


Good Wakefield | Cobpane plants: $1.50, 1,000. Floyd 
Arndt, Newton, N 

Fine Wakefield | Cabbage plants: “$i. 50, 1 1, 1,000, Eureka 
Ferm, Claremont, N. C. 

Cabbage plants, “‘not promises.”’ 
Sexton Co., Valdosta, Ga. 
Leading varieties Cabbage plants, $1 per 1,000. 
J. E. Lucas, Quitman, Ga. 

Frost-proof Cabbage yee: $1.00, 1,000. 
Plant Farms, Franklin, Va 


Frost -proof Cabbdare = 
W. F. Murray, Catawba, N. 


Cabbage plants, $1 per 1,000. Prompt shipment. 
Clark Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga. 


Cabbage a grown from best seeds: 1,000, $1.50, 





is, Mo., help 
Write him 

















500, 65c; 1,000, $1. 








Reliable 





oo $1.50, postpaid. 











postpaid. H. Scott. Franklin, Va 
Frost-proof Cabbage plants: 500, $1; 1,000, $1.50. 
Postpaid. Leroy Hall. Hillsboro, N. C. 





Frost-proof Early Jersey C 


abbage panes 1,000, $1.50, 
Garvey Dellinger, Newton, N. C. 





Postpaid. 
Fine frost-proof Cabbage plants ae $1.75, 1,000, 
Dostpaid. a W. Murray, Claremont, N. C, 
Cabbage plants: $1, 1,000; Collards $1; Onions $1.50. 
Good - +y Quitman Plant Co., Quitman, Ga. 





Frost-proof Early Jersey Cabbage plants: 1,000, $1. "8: 
5.000, $5.00, postpaid. A. Clegg. Moncure, N. 
Barly Jersey Wakefield Cibbage plants: 500, i: 
xe $1.50, postpaid. Bolick Plant Farm, Conover, 








Good reliable Bay Collard and Onion_plants. 
pb a $1.00 BE. W. Lumpkin, Thomas- 
e, Ga 


leading varieties; write for low prices. Scott Plant 


Farms, Franklin, Va. 

Early Jersey vans Cabbage plants. 
plants now , $1.00; 1,000, $1.50 
H. | R. Shriver, New y N. C. 
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Cabbage plants, all varieties: 500, 75c; 1,000, $1.25, 
postpaid. $1.00 thousand collect. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Oakdale Farm, Franklin, Va. 

Cabbage plants, leading varieties: 200, 50c; 500, $1; 

,000, $1.50, postpaid; large lots: $1.00, 1,000, ex- 

Emmett Griffin & Son, Courtland, Va. 
frost proof Cabbage plants; Wakefields; 
; 2,000, $2.25; 5,000, $5.00, delivered. 
Maple Grove Farms, Frank- 





Dressed. 
~ Millions _ 
1,000, $1.25 











Satisfac tion guaranteed, 


lin, Va. 


Millions field grown Cabbage plants; Wakefield¢, 
Savoy and Flats. 100, 500, $1; 1,000, $1.50, 
postpaid. Expressed: $1, 1,000. Virginia Plant Farm, 
( Courtland, Va. 

Cabbage Plants.—Hundred acres, fine, large, well 
rooted, open field grown, frest-proof. 75c, 1,000. Col- 
lards 75c; Bermuda Onions $1.25. Quitman Potato 
Co., Quitman, Ga. 











Millions frost- proof C Diants. 300, 50c; 500, 
7T5e; 1,000, $1.25, prepaid; $1.00 thousand; 5.000, 
$4.50; 10,000, $7.50, collect. Old Dominion Plant 


Company, Franklin, Va. 


Plenty Wakefleld Cabbage plants, frost-proof: 300, 
T5c; 500, $1.00; 1,000, $1.50, prepaid; $1.00, 1,000, 
collect. Good order delivery guaranteed. J. T. Coun- 
cill & Sons, Franklin, ja. 





Yellow Bermuda and Crystal Wax Onion plants 
now ready. 1,000, $1.25; 6,000, $6.00; prepaid. Own 
and operate largest onion farm in United States. 
J. J. Armengol, Laredo, Texas. 


~Frost- proof Cabbage adplants. —Jersey and Charleston 
Wakefield: 500, $1; $1.25; delivered 1,000, $1, 
charges collect prcaet and good order delivery. 
J. J. Councill & Son, Franklin, Va. 


Frost proof Jersey and Charleston Wakefield Cab- 
bage plants; guaranteed to please Medium size: 250 
postpaid 50c; 500 postpaid 75c; extra large size, 500 
postpaid $1 R. O. Parks, Pisgah, N. C 


Cabbage Plants, Frost-proof—Early Jersey and Char- 
leston Wakefield: 300, 75c; 500, $1; 1,000, $1.50, pre- 
paid 1,000, $1, charges collect. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed Tidewater Plant Co., Franklin. Va 


Frost- - proof Cabbage Plants.—Early Jersey and Char- 
leston Wakefield: 300, 75c; 500, $1; 1,000, $1.50, pre- 
paid. 1,000, $1, charges collect. Good planis and 
full count guaranteed R. J. Councill, Franklin, Va. 


Frost-proof Cabbage plants now ready for planting 
for early spring cabbage. 100, 35; 300, The 5 500, 
$1.00; 1,000, $1.50, postpaid; $1.00 thousand collect. 
Satisfaction guaranteed East Virginia Plant Farm, 
Franklin, Va. 


Frost-proof Cabbage Plants.—Barly Jersey, Charles- 
ton Wakefield, Succession, Flat Dutch, Copenhagen 
Market. Parcel postpaid: 100, 30c; 300, 75c; 500, 
1,000, $1.50; not prepaid: 1,000, $1; 5,000, $4.2 50: 
10,000, $8, " Satisfaction guaranteed.’ Write D. F. 
Jamison, Summerville, 8. C. 


Frost-proof Cabbage plants now ready ; all leading 
varieties. Prepaid: 100, 35c; 300, 75c; 500, $1.00 
1,000, $1.75. Collect: 10.000, $10.00. Good strong 
plants and good delivery guaranteed. Shipping ca- 
ny, 500,000 daily. J. P. Councill Company, Frank- 
lin a. 














Million, Missionary, Klondyke, Aroma, Gandy, Ever- 
bearing. State inspected. Nick Marler, Dayton, Tenn, 


Klondyke and Lady Thompson Strawberry plants: 
300, $1.00. Also Early Jersey Wakefield Cabbage 
plants: 1,006, $1.75, delivered. W. A. Pardue, Hen- 
derson, N. C. 

Strawberry Plants.—Improved Klondyke, Aroma, Ex- 
celsior, Improved Lady Thompson, Missionary. 1,000, 
$3.00; 5,000, $13.75; 10,000, $25.00. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. W. H. Nichols, Bald Knob, Ark. 

Strawberries for Health, Profit and Pleasure.—Write 
for catalog and three reasons why you should start 
right with strawberries by using Thomas purebred 

: W. W. Thomas, the Straw- 
berry Plant Man, Dept. 48, Anna, IIL 


J. A. Bauer, Strawberry Plants.—We grow and ship 
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Nursery Piants.—Pecan trees, Arborviteas, $1.99 
each. Pear, Persimmon, Satsuma Orange, Kumquats, 
2c each. Other plants, ask for prices. Draime Broth. 
ers, Citronelle, Ala. 





SEEDS 


BEANS 
Buy Soybeans Now.—Farmers sacrificing to hold 
cotton makes prices low Otootans $5; Biloxis $2.59: 
Yellows $2.00. Baled Oat Straw $9.50; Peavine Hay 

















$18.50; Otootan Hay $20.50 Wm P. W um, 
St. Matthews, 8. C. aii. 
COTTON 
Blue Ribbon Big Boll, early k cotton. Prise 
’. H. Kirkwood, Bennettsvil le Ss. 


winner. W. 


Wannamaker-Cleveland Big Boll cotton seed 
and inspected, $1.00 bushel. J. M. Simmons 
vile, 8. C 





a 
Heavy Fruiter, three bales per acre; earliest ton: 
40 bolls weigh pound; 45 per cent lint; wonderful 














cotton. Write for special prices. Vandiver Seai Co, 
Lavonia, Ga. ‘ 
GRASS 
Pasture and soil building “literature free. ~ Lamberts 
Darlington, Ala 
LESPEDEZA 





New crop, recleaned Lespedeza seed for sale. Write 
B. A. Price, Ethel, La. 
PEAS 
Austrian Winter Peas. V. R. Bush. Albany, Ga 


a Peas, $2.50 bushel. E. W. Prince, Gurley, 




















Clay and Mixed Peas for sale. 
Hemy, Ga. 

Peas for sale in quantities. Pure varieties $3.00; 
mixed $2.50; cash with order. L. D. Peeples, Canon, 
Georgia. 


Hemptown Orchards, 








the best berry plants grown in the South. Every vari - 
ety guaranteed pure. Al! plants state and 
we hold permits to ship into al! states. Arena 
Improved Klondike, Excelsior, Missionary. 500, 
1,000, $3.25; 5,000, $15; express collect. Send at 
once for price list or order from this advertisement. 
Plants ready October 10th. Rush orders and be sure 
of early settings. A. Bauer, Lock Box 38, Jud- 
sonia, Ark. 


NURSERY STOCK 
Pink Crepe Myrtles, $1.00; Sweet Shrub, 50c. Mrs. 
Floyd Bridgers, Potecasi, N. C. 


Fruit and Ornamental 
Concord Nursery, Devt. 3, 











Trees.—Salesmen wanted. 


_ Concord, Ga 

For Sale.—Pecan trees ; price , reduced. Write re today. 
Southern Nut Tree Nurseries, Thomas ville, Ga. 

Save half on all Fruit Trees. Pest delivered price. 
Catalogue free. Highland Nurseries, Smithville, Tenn, 

Quit cotton? No, but diversify; and pecans ie the 
best crop to do it with. Inquire of J. B. Wight 
Cairo, Ga. . 

Better Trees.—Papershell topes 





ran apple Pears, 











Satsumas, Blueberries, Grapes ‘lorala Nurseries, 
Florala, A a. 

“Hedge Plants Amoor River Privet plants _ well 
rooted: $2.00, 100, postpaid. Bolick Plant Farm, 
Cc Conover, ‘i 

_ ert Peaches, Apples, Pears. Plums, Cher- 





ries, Grapes. Catalogue free. Hysinger Nurseries, 


Meveland, Tenn 

Apple and Peach low as lode Grapevines 5e Best 
varieties. Postpaid. Catalog free Senton County 
Nursery, Dept. 4, Rogers, Ark 

Plant Pecan Trees—-But before you buy ask for our 
folder and lowest prices on high grade Pecan trees. 
Cloverdale Farm Nursery, Sandersville, Ga 











Selected Pecan and Satsuma Orange trees Satis- 
faction guaranteed or money refunded Write for 
folder. Harlan Farms Nursery, Lockhart, Ala. 

Bunch Grapes—Adapted to the South Carmen, 
Armalaga, and Ellen Scott. Write for illustrated 

Panama City, Fla. 











circular Hills Fruit Farm 
Fruit Trees. Pecan trees, rnamentals Large 
stock. Best varieties. Prices Salesmen want- 





ed. Concord Nursery. Dept. 25, Concord, Ga 





Selected Pecan Trees — otton acevpted at 18e per 
pound in exchange for pecan trees Write us for 
particulars. Florida Nurseries, Monticello a 


Hedge Plants—Amoor River Pri evergreen, bushy. 
One year $2.00; two years (sizes $3 to $10), $4.00 per 
100, delivered. Guaranteed to live Evergreen Nur 
series, Conway, 


~ Barly bearing, 
Straight, thrifty, well rooted, vigorous 
or grafted from heavy bearing parents. Also Peaches, 
Apples, Grapes. Figs, ete. Catalog free. Bass Pecan 
Co., Largest Growers of Pecan Trees in the World, 
Lumberton, Mise. 








bred-up | Papershell Pec n Trees. 
trees, budded 





Millions Georgia grown frost-proof Cabbage plants 
now ready. Jersey, Charleston Wakefield, Copenhagen, 
Succession, Flat Dutch; also rmuda Onion plants. 
300, 75c; 500, $1.00; 1,000, $1.75, prepaid. Collect, 


Peach Trees, $5.00 per 100 and “up. Apple Trees, 
$7.50 per 100 and up. In large or smali lots direct 
to planters by freight, parcel post, express. Plums, 
pears, cherries, grapes, nuts, berries, pecans, vines; 


Clays, Whippoorwill, 2.25 bushel: 

Freight paid on 10 bushels or over 

Strong wd securely sewed, 
oS 


Peas.—Irons, 
Brabhams $2.50. 
Quality best in ten years. 








H. B. & Olin J. Salley, Salley, 8. € 
POTATOES 
For Sale.—Porto Rico Sweet Potatoes, carlow. 
Jack Burch, Chester, b 
RYE 





Home grown Abruzzi Seed Rye, $1.56 bushel; or 
sacked $1.65. Highlands Orchards, Elkin, N. € 


MISCELLANEOUS SEED 


Pedigreed Seed.—Fulghum and Appiler Oats, 
per bushel; Redheart Wheat and Abruzzi Rye, $2.0 
per bushel. All recleamed and graded. Hi, 0. Long, 
Newberry, 8. C. 

Pedigreed Blue Stem Wheat , from a crop that ar- 
eraged 37.6 bushels per acre, $2.00 per bushel, Pedi- 
greet’ Fuéghum Oats, from a crop that averaged 814 
bushels per acre, per bushel. Piedmont Pedi- 
greed Seed Farm, J. O. M. Smith, owner and man- 
ager, Commerce, Ga. 


| POULTRY AND EGGS | 


BABY CHICKS 

Chicks.—Be safe; book your order for early delivery. 
jaading | breeds. Lithia Springs Hatchery, Waynet- 
boro, Va Sa 

“Shinn chicks are better. Leading breeds, $8.80, 
100 up. Free book. Sbinn Farms, Box 120, Greet- 
top Missouri. : 

Chicks Big saving if ordered now for spring de 
livery State accredited, All leading varieties. Free 
catalog tooth Farms, Box 550, Clint Mo. 


Rocks, Reds. Leghorns, from irefully mat- 
ed stock. Every Monday after December 6th Ray 
trie hatched chicks are sturdy chicks.’ sooking 
ders Chapin Electric Hatchery, Chapin, 8. C 

Chicks.—Every week: Reds, Rocks, Orpingtons, Ws- 
andottes, Leghorns, Anconas; heavy mixed. Pu/lets, 
hens, cocks, cockerels Finest quality purebreds. 
Write for prices. Capital Poultry Farm, Columbia, 
8. C. 





























Chicks 





Wigrade chicks, puliets. State accredited, blo 
tested, standard egg bred. Postpaid 
Rocks, Reds, Anconas, Orpingtons, Wyandottes. Mod- 
erate prices. Catalog free. Dixie Poulcry Farms 
Brenham, Texas. 


Keal Baby Chick Bargains.—Reds, Rocks, Legbors, 
Wyandottes, Orpingtons, Anconas. Every breeder pure 
bred and individually inspected @nd selected for heal 
and high egg production. Write for catalog, stating 
variety and number you desire. Massanutten Famas 
Hatchery. Box 3331, Harrisonburg, Va. 


AN ee 


——$$—$——— 
Prize winning Andalusian cocker $3, Satisfer 
tion guaranteed. Oliver Smith, noel N. C. 























$1.00 thousand. Good plants, satisfaction guaranteed ornamental trees, vines and shrubs. Free catalog in HAMBURG ss 
or money refunded. Wholesale Plant Co., Thomasville, colors. Tennessee Nursery Co., Box 108, Cleveland, TB. Riis 
Georgia. Tenn. Wanted.—Silver Spangled Hambures. L. RB. Ki 
Huntersville, N. C. > 
LEGHORNS | 
pee ee a— — 


than we now use. 


your ad,” 
top and bottom and on each side. 


1—Attract attention. 
2—Arouse interest. 








Important Announcement 
for Classified Advertisers 


The Progressive Farmer often receives requests from its clas- 
sified advertisers to priswt their advertisements 
Therefore, we have decided to accept several 
different types of classified advertisements. 


We will carry classified advertisements as formerly, using small type, at our } 
regular rates figured on a cost of so much per word, or we will 
meaning that larger type will be used, giving white space at both 


MORE SALES—MORE MONEY 


Your classified advertisement in “display type” will do four things: 


Inquiries and orders are what you want and what you must get 
in order to make your business grow. 
results after using “display ads” 


We have a “Style Sheet” which shows the several types of display adver- 
tisements you can use in our classified columns. 
in deciding the size and style of ad you will want. } 


Write us immediately for your copy. Address 


) THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


in larger type 


“display 


3—Create desire. 
4—Produce Inquiries and Orders. 


You can expect better 
in The Progressive Farmer. 


It will help you very much 


RALEIGH, N. C. 











~—a— — 


Cockerels, Cockerels.— White Leghorn, Tancred nC 
Teal huskies. Gill Poultry Farm, Wake Forest, *- 


“Beantiful White Lechorn breeding co kerels Trait 
Trail’s Ea 


End 307-egg strain birds. Baby chicks 
Poultry Farm, Gordonsville. Va. —— 
Please write for our Anniversary Sale sheet of Trails 
Tnd 307-eae strain White Leghorns; hens, Peed 
cockerels, sold at great reduced prices. Trail’s 
Poultry Farm, Gordonsville. Va = _ 
Tancred cockerels of the very highest type for se 
at $5 and $10 each. Stock direct from Mrs. Tat 
and Highland Park Ranch. Same strain as My 


ners last year of fifth pen and ninth he n 4% Bor 























national egg laying contest. J. C. Patt 

r. ¢. _———e 

: MINORCAS —_- 
Purebred Single Comb White piinor a kerels 

each. R. T. Grant, Candor, N. 





r, N.C. nes 
Nice Single Comb Black Minorca cockerels, $5.00 


each. N. D. Blackman, Clinton, N. 


Fine Black Minorca cockerels at $2.50 3.9 
$5.00 each. If not satisfactory return at my em 
both ways. Jenkins, Greenville, N. C. 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


For Sale—Buff Rock cockerels, $2.00. 
Conover, N. —~ 


icaaiied ads. continued on next pas?) 
ee 


Your Advertisement 


on this page will go into the 
homes of more than 120,000 read- 
ers every week. 





Helen Smith. 











seeds, 


Sell your poultry, eggs, 
simple, 


farm land, etc., this s' 
cheap way Others are doi 


See Top of Page for Rates 


ng it. 
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Tou: 


Paret 














1926 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS 






























































yi ( 
Pp RK 
“ ‘ Write ft 1 I i 
} ( ‘ Va 
RHODE ISLAND REDS 

“Single Comb Red cocker $2.50 up J. BR. M 
r rd N { 

“Pu 1 8 ; t Island Bed cocl 
mat A hat $3.00 Mi Chas, Stance 

} \ ‘ 

Purel Sir Comb Bh Island Re ( 
erels ule $1.50 Br urkeys Elizat 
Siagie, } klin, N. « 

Puret 5. 4. Owen strain pullets and cockere 
April hatcbed, splendid specime! pullets $1.75: cock 
erels $8.11 Davindale Farm, Palmyra, Va 
r ry my pedigreed Single Comb Reds: yx 
wt egg machines Cockerels $2.00 uy three pulle 
and ote kerel, $10.00 Atwood Stock Farm, Win 
sion “Sailer © 

WYANDOTTES 

Purebred’ Silver Wyandotte cockerel One $ 
r two $4.50 Mrs. George Thornut ny Henry Va 
in TURKEYS 

Natragausett turkey hens $6; toms $8 Kivllwo 
Farm, Barber _ ©& 
~ Orders hooked = for tourbon Bed turkeys to raise 
from. Miss Julia Jones, Tobaccoville, 

Mamm bh Giant Bronze; fifty pound st ait ‘Toms 
$i; he £6 Frank T. Richardson, Monroe, N, ¢ 
One hundred purebred Bourbon Red turkeys. Write 
for price Mrs. Larry f%. Marett, Westminster, S. ¢ 
Purebred Mammoth Bronze turkey aad hate a 
Young t $7; hens $6. J. T Wal Stoneville “ 
“y Sa 0 very ch ice yourw Bronze turke hens 
and gobi Cata von Creamery Company, Hickory 
N. ¢ 
Goldt G Bre mze turkeys, April hateh. Heavy 
roren aurties ry boned free from disease 
Satisfa ' guaranteed Mrs. Harry H, Lee. Sunny 

nr Faru Wadesboro, N. ¢ 

For Sale One hundred beautitul Mammoth Bronze 
urkeys vebred and guaranteed dave shipped bur 
dreds sut t to return; none returned Last year sol 
mt and returned many checks Young hens $7.00 
ms $8.0 trios $20.00 Every bird guarantee! ar 
subject t returt Qrder now. remit December first 
Ae rl vy, Morganton, N. ¢ 

POULTRY “SUPPLIES 

Crushed Oyster Shelis for noultry: 100 po Is £1.00 

6. | I rtte Vaverly Mills, 8S. ¢ 
BERKSHIRES 

Reg | Berkshire pigs. Teroy Hall, Hillsbor 
N. C 
Berks! I tym Oak Grove Stock Farm 
Concord. N. ¢ 
Rig James W. Graves American Nationa 
Rank, Richmond, Va 

DUROC-JERSEYS 

Big | Duroes.. Young service boars, gilts. Fair 
mont I 8, Staunton, Va 

m 0. 1. C. 

Improve Chester pi Ww I. Ow 
POLAND-CHINAS 
pig big tyne M | Pleasat s 
Va 
ind China pigs a gilts fro regis 

t rice $12.50, £25.00 ands $40.00 L. BR 

Patieren: Statesville, N. C 
HOLSTEINS 

Slee a 
Regis Holsteins. —Knapp Farm, Peabody Col 
ge, Na e, Tew 
Splend bred young Holstein bulls and heifers 


for sale Pp 





; Young 8 heifers a ar id vour 7 bulla mut of im 
C. Handy, Lynehburg, Va 
Regi ” M 1 accredited 
M Pieasar Stock Fa I tiel Va 
dsan i th ) Hood 
, st produ sire America: from 
am R Mer co association 
we . - © 
_ V ' Vv Orange, V 
‘ GOATS 
{rac red L I 0 Ala 
Toru Milk Goats. bred p 
ee A i ( bre« Goat Farme Cust 
wane Angora Goa sale. BR. McGlob 
2 TWO OR MORE BREEDS 
(eer ® H teir ai ulves, & 00 ead 3! 
la Edgewood Fart Wh ter, Wis 
‘ Puret 1 first cross pigs and shoats f 
br gilts and sows w Red 
- ! I urg. Va 
Tm 1 Hampshire Hogs. — Rea 
he ale f g Gu $ 
hes ’ ! sul } 
ev s 2 wr t Ga Fa 8 
ae : ar Proctor, Ethel, Mis 
Fen 
te rma ight m ! fif 
= - ) I Calyps ‘ ( 
se ted. — Wel broke bird dog, good retr r 
— rte Tor cash tox 122. Durham, N. ( 
Re a =< ae 
Gna x . ! Rush orders filled 
~ . ad Kennels. New Cantor Va 
Collie 
Males ‘$ ‘ heat ie Trained parent 
wy Frank T. Riehar M 
Extr, —— — 
$5 tek ! . tl ed for rabbit 
. ar Soam a ws. $40 to $50 
Atrowhen ' us on guaranteed 


rices right J. P. Taylor, 


JERSEYS 


Orange. Va 

















|___‘ MISCELLANEOUS 





a —— R 
ob 
Mission, Rot 
sgilai ™ 
Ormat | 
a Ein 








—Elijah Coming Before Christ Megid 
renter, XN. ¥ 

ot ton and cut eress-tice For 1 € 
i > prices and  srecificat 

*, Ham} 





Chieftain’ 


APPLES 

















at i ‘ 
Ca Wi I ( Liat 
gu. N. ¢ 
FOOD PRODUCTS _ —_ 
I Fa 8 ute, J " i 
I I s k Far J V 
Doric Pr 0 i 
Write { prices N { ess tha 
‘ Is J i Pen Mort N. 4 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


























I Sa ( iy ™ $ ou < 
\ Wan r M t Va 
~ Bargain M 0 South Outing Fla 
Vhite W 73 t «l 
t you ‘ le t we pa for & " 
Satisfaction Mara Fra | i s J 
invi N. ( 
PATENTS 
Thventions commercialized, What have you Acai 
Fisher Mfg. Co 45 Enright 8 s Tauis, Me 
Patents Write t 3 P. Fishburne (a South Care 
inean), Registered Patent Lawye BAY MeGil!l Bide 
Washitngtor I. ¢ Honorab method 
_PECANS 
1 ‘ l Schley a Poca 
ya uls t al l he 
i! eveloj vd om M 
ou d db bags on om Pp 
pound prepaid Satisfac 1 guaranteed Write Wo 
Hod Brownsvi Ue. 8. C 
ROOFING 
Reofin Galvanized 5-V crimp roofing, meta! shit 
gles, roll reofing, asphalt shing'es, nationally adver 
ined brands Ru-ber-oid Flex-A-Tile Johus-Ma 
le Write us for prices and samples Budd -Piper 
TY Durham, N. 





Co., 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
















































































Young Man—Let the Charlotte Barber College teach 

i good trade Write for their catalogue Char 
tle Rarber College, Charlotte 
STRAW 

Baled Straw earloads ov less Write me fe 
ivered prices. Jas. F. Pugh, Millboro, N. ¢ 

SYRUP _ 

New rey tire quatity pure Sucar Cane Svyruy 
packe ' gallon tin buckets. six t CAse wice @ix 
dollars 4 cash with order Raxl Brokerag Cv, 
Haxley (la 

TANNING 
rs tanned and made up t det Remodeli 
yeing and repairing Fur Tannery. Minera Va 
TOBACCO 
Kentucky sweet leaf; mellow with age; 
a Smoking, 15 pounds $1.50. Chewing $2.25 
a vhen received Ernest Choa Ww Ky 

Hiomespun Tobacco, guaranteed Chewi pound 

ww ni] $2.50 Smoking 10 $1.50 vive! 
lay het eceived United Farmers, Ba K 

Tobacco Postpaid. —Guaraniee best ik selects 

dl leaf chewing, 5 pounds $14 50 10 Best 
smoking. 20c pound at ark Hamlis Sharon, Tet 

Homespun Tobaceo.—Smoking or chewing: 4 pounds 
£1.00 1 2 Send n money "ay postmaster 

urriva fre United Farmer Keutucky 
Pa ah 

Hones Tobace ( 1 . pou $2.00 
st | und $ ' $17 Ay in bull 
relbow 1 sweet Satisfaction guara ed Farm 
Viet M wWleld, K 

Tebaces The iTmners say se i 
aun picked chewing, $2.06 ” 
smoking, $1.00 vont 4 f 
anitees Collier Tebac "i oO 
ager Martin, Tent 

Fruit Trees for Sale. — Agents wanted Concord 
Nurseries. Dept. 25. Concord. Ga 

our free sample case Toilet Article Pertumes 
t Tully profitable LaDerma 
Cc 
Fi Sale $50.00 daily We 
art Turmishing hing Jobbers, Desk M19 
Halsied, Chicag 
Rummage Stor We furnish everythi 
Vri t ot particulars Young 
Ss 1 ; iz 

rn 1 ' ale Make $50.00 daily 

ever ing Distribut 































’ ’ g 
! Soay ra 
' 3 Ca 
Ss Mendets. a 
al all u 
Mfg. C D 
lers for Jennings 
at m 
ng 
vashes 
j s , Moy 
$ tha b ms dover alf Write 
Hary Brush Worl ‘ s Fairfield. low 
M Resi lv at Hor ‘ es 5 1 
arge The Im 4 
3 ff! at ' 1 re 
Outf fi ! 1 s 
' 1. Ma 1 na 
Agen New pla make i y ‘ a0 
$100.00 weekly a shirt ‘ ect ¢ vearer 
No capita 1 reeded Represent a real 
anufacturer r free samples Madisor 
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£14.50 











this 





market 





pertorm 





Alice means 





buying by mills, in 





LER 
vestors. and spect- 

lative interests has been suflicient to 
absorb all the cotton sold Pres 
ently, a stage may be reached where the 
selling will diminish and prices will rise 
to some higher altitude where those who 
would not sell at the lower level will be 
willing let.go. On the other hand, the 
buying orders which have supported the 
market in the past month are not unlimi- 
ted [i the selling does not diminish, 
this support might be broken through and 
the market would have to decline to a 
level where a large volume of new buy 
ing orders would appear 

From this standpoint, the situation now 
encourages belief that the absolute lew 
prices on the crop have alreadv been 
een 

The plans for withholding cotton have 
nade such progress that their importance 
as a market factor can n long r be cde 
med. With $165.000,000 ava lable for us 


long as 1 


cotton for 


in loans on as 
months hard to believe that th 
pressure from actual cotton will not di 
minish, at lea whenever prices hay 
their inevitable dips. By the withdrawal 
of the cotton financed by tl fund, bi 
encouragement to those whe re doin 
their own financing, and by stimulatin 
investment purchases of cotton, t hes 
measures are bound help 

rh declining movement into sight 
reflects the reduction in selling pressure 


that has alreadv taken place. From 937, 


000 bales, the high youn of the season. 
in the week ending October 8, the move 
ment declined to 800,000 bales in- the 
weck ending November 12, a decrease of 
137,000 bales This is a good deal mor: 
than seasonal decrease in the corre 
sponding period. In fact, the into sight 
movement frequently increases until 
vember is well along 

That a marked increas it trade bu 
ing of cotter ul rred this year 
there can be no deubt Much of this ha 
been for the purpose of building up re 
sery at low prices rather than to meet 
the immediate needs of spinners, although 
thesc need iso have beet larger than 
last veat Dome pinners used 1,640, 
((*) hales lint cott the st three 
month f the otto vear. or 162.000 
balk vere than | ( d the lar 
tor thre orrespondi y " od since 1917 


| XPpoOrts tor the three mont] totaled 


6.000 | 66,000 bales more 


ales. or th: 


and probably a new record for 





“Orne sponding 


GILBERT 


period 


GUSLER 
€z3-9 


Hog Killing Time Is at Hand 


(Concluded from page 3) 


temperature of night. The best tem 
perature is from 34 to 40 degrees or 

little above freezing as practicable. Thi 
carcass should be hung in a cool plac 
and not cut up until thoroughly cooled 







urimeg, sinok 








Defects ak u - The 
re obi ctions to hne-cCure | pork 
€ ener ty and 
ird or dry In a v mate like 
U1 1 lo and thorous curing is 
CCU 5 iry it T ne it t} t ’ be kept be 
vond tl vinter seaso nd it is there 
ore difficult to avoid either of these 
objections to “country ed” pork. The 
lavor is generally excellent, especially 
of the hams, but they are too often hard 


In cool climates a much mild 
is practicable and this accounts 
of the superior quality of the 
such countries as Canada, 
vark, and Ireland. But much 
iform excellent quality of the pork 


and dry 
er 
for 


cure 
much 


“hacon” of 


Denn ot 


eu 





of these countries is due to the type of 
hog and the kind of feeds used. 
Market hogs are not largely produced 


in the South and therefore we could well 


afford to give more attention to the se 

lection of the lean meat or bacon type 
of hows and to fattening on feeds whi 

tend to growth rather than the laving on 
of tat. The corn-fed hog is a fat hog, 
ind the over-fat hog is not best for the 
home meat supply. 





Bigger CropProfits 











UNDREDS of farmers have changed 
worthless land to productive acres 
through drainage. Many realize 20 to 


1 Zoom DRAINAGE 
50% better crops. DICKEY VITRI- 


| DRAIN TILE | 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


"IED CLAY 
means low cost drainage for you. 
[Escer Further Details@ 
ee 
SE EET ABBE NS 





today for Catalog No, C, 


C S. DICKEY CLAY MFG. — 


Write for all our MONEY - MAKING 
DRAINAGE FACTS. Full information 
| and low prices sent on request. Send | 
ae lal 
PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 
Duroc- Jersey Pigs 

















t e mited mur irefully | 
! ted eding wis eks old hol- 
| era immut tered. We offer 
ii} r qu h € r 3 per 


Jordan cco “nn McCullers, N.C. 


| PUREBRED BABY CHICKS | 
BABY CHICKS SEND ONLY $1.00. Pure- 


bred baby chicks from best 

aclected stock. Send only $1.00, pay postman 
the rest A rite for full particulars. 
KENTUCKY HATCHERY 

$52 W. 4th St., Lexington, Ky. 


Riverside Chicks 


Ready wi at reduced prices. Purebred. Pj 

Ihlood tested. State inspected. Catalog free 
Riverside Hatchery & Poultry Farm = | 
Route 11-8 Knoxville, Tennessee <4 , 
uber Internationel Baby Chick Assn.) “"s* 


ssararr CHICKS! 


and FALL 
special 


Write for fall catalogue and 
Cc. A. NORMAN, Box 1440, SeeneeLn, ‘Teen. 


| PUREBRED POULTRY |: 


FOR SALE—CHOICE PULLETS AND HENS 
1,000 March to June hatched White Leghorns; also 800 
wonderfully good yearling hens, 250 White Bock pul- 
lew; also Farred Rocks and Rhode Isiand Beds, both 
hens and No 1%s. Write for prices, mer en quantity 
C. A. NORMAN, Box 144, Knoxville, Tenn. 



































Cash Prizes for Letters From 


E OFFER liberal cash prizes for the most thoughtful, concise, meaty, and in- 
forming letters on the subjects indicated below; also cash payment for al! 
other letters printed No letter should he over 300 to 500 words long If you 


ur name withheld. say so 


want yo 


SUBJECTS FOR FARM MEN — WOMEN. 


First prize, $10; second prize, $ 1 all letters by vember 29 to The Procress 
Farmer 
Unused letters will not be returned unless postage is closed 


Farm Folks, Old and Young 


—*Improving Rural Community Life.’ 








—Big discount if 


WHITE LEGHORN ordered 





now 
for "suring shipment. Sired by 200 to 208 exe males. Mag 
br 26 years Winners 16 “RK ~ontesta. Shipped C.0.D 
Cata or. special ot eo t free mands of pul- 





era 


GEORGE 8. FERRIS. ‘930 ‘Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 








f 

Send us two new subscriptions at $1.00 

each, and we will send you The Progres- 
sive Farmer free for one year. 














ee 























































estclox | 


i 
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AMERICA SLrep- METER 

















The Value 1s There ak 





PUTTING IT GRACEFULLY 
Corporal—‘I hear that the drill sergeant 
alled you a blockhead.” 

Private—‘‘No, he didn't make it that strong 
Corporal—“What did he actually say?’ 
Private—‘“Put om your hat; here comes a 


HE RAISED HIM 
Man in Elevator—“Fourth floor please.’ 
Operator—“‘Here you are, son.” 
“How dare you call me son? You're not 
my father.” 
“Well, I brought you up, didn’t 1? 


NATURAL! 
Ife tried to cross the railroad track 
Before a rushing train; 
They put his pieces in a sack, 
But couldn’t find the brain 
-Monroe Enquirer. 


SIMILARITY 
A motorist who was touring in Ireland one 
day met a native who was driving a donkey 
and cart. Thinking he would like to have a 
little fun at the Irishman's expense, he be 


van 





“What is the difference, Pat, between your 
turnout and mine?” 

“Oo not a great dale,” promptly rej; d 
Pat “Sure, the donkey’s he shafts 

€ an and on the sate in the other.”—Dub 


Herald 


“WORK WHILE THE,” ETC. 


oo y)X America’ timepieces are trustworthy | Phe “teacher had “been ‘teotns 

s mighty good value You can depend on them der he lass in arithmetie. Tur 

at $1.50; and so is Sleep- All of the best stores "| ot - rt 
Meter at $2.00. have Westclox. There are ~: ley , . 


With America or Sleep- eleven of them, from Big 


Meter in the house, you’ Ben at $3.25 to Sleep- 


can be sure of a prompt Meter at $2.00 and America 


morning call, prompt at $1.50 

meals, prompt reminders Be sure the name ‘‘West- 

for everything you have ¢]ox’’ is on the dial. It’s | 
to do your assurance of time- | 


Like all Westclox, these keeping regularity 


WESTERN CLOCK COMPANY, LASALLE, ILLINOIS, U.S.A 


Factory: Peru, Illinois. Jn Canada: Western Clock Co., Lin Peterborough,Ont 


























ATRIAL COSTS YOU NOTHING. Price of razor and strop reduced to $1.95. After trial if you want 
to buy razor send us $1.95. If you don’t want it return tous. The stropismade by us especially for 
Dixie razors. You could not bay a better quality razor and strop for $5.00. Try the razor—then decide 
for yourself. If you buy it, strop wili be sent free. Order on coupon below. | 

DIXIE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, UNION CITY, GA. } 


o-_—— a mn oe 
Send razor on consignment for 10 days free trial as per offer above. 





















P nife | 
mighty strong and handy for Mother to have about the bouse. Allorders must be sent cirect te j 
j 


A BIG, STRONG, HONESTLY MADE KNIFE. 


_4 No better steel or grinding can be produced, Every part is made of 

{| best material by most skilled cutiers. The biades are hand forged 

* 1 from Wardlow steel, tempered neither too hard or too soft; just right 
foc the exacting work of the Farmer and Stockrian. 
READ THIS AMAZING REWARD OFFER 


in 
$ Home Circle’’ is the bievest and best family magazine $ 
P shed South of the Ohio River and we want ‘Home 
. Circle in every Southern home. so if you will send us 7 
F f 


Postofice Money Order r$!.00 we will enter your 
fubscription for ‘Home ¢ e* for three f sears and will send vou ss & premiom 
ostpaid the ‘Quick Chipper’ K This is a great knife for Dad or Brother. ané 





















HOME CIRCLE MAGAZINE, Knife Dept. No. 81, LOUISVILLE, KY. 








YES, SIR, THAT’S THE BABY 


D ' Camo Taylor in ¢ ~ 
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ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 


Nigguh come long heah en wanter | 


wap mules wid me but twix’ mah mule 
cn his'n I figguh mah mule is in de 
majority. 















THE PRINTER’S COMEBACK 
nter received an inquiry from a sur- | 
a vanted bids on ~ eral ousand | 
| letterheads, different sizes, grades and colors | 
and he wanted the form held standing. The | 
printer wrote back | ; | 
“Am in the market for one operation for | iff} 
ppendicitis, one, two, or five inch ( is | Mi 
th or without ether; also with or without | HHH), 
urse Quotations must include put p- | Wil] | 
pendix back and canceling the order und | a 
sound. Successful bidder is expected to | 1 HII | 
ncis on open for sixty days I expe »| HI Ht 
Tig g gag d 
itll 
utt HH 
HH 
HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS | | / } 
By J. P, ALLE Y—Coprrisht, 1926, by Wh / 
ih? idicate, ne Hit} 
HI Mii} 
fon 22 «€< 4 a | I Ii) }/ f 
|MISTIS SAY DEYS MAKIN HI) Hi) 
|A DRIVE To GIT FoLKs LY 
4 : Mi}; 
To WEAH COTTON CLOES, i) M4 
4 WD 
BuT SHUCKS! DEYS JES’ Hf 
Bout BIN DRIV To IT Hi} ~ 
} b 
| f i i es 
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ATKINS 


Cross-Cut Saws 
Cut Faster— 
Last Longer 


HEN one man uses 

a cross-cut saw he 
MUST have the easier, 
faster cutting which the 
ATKINS saw insures. 
He KNOWS what it 
means to have the saw 
hold its edge longer. 
“Silver Steel” is the best 
material for saws. It is 
tempered and ground to 
cut faster and last longer. 

The ATKINS name 
on the blade of any saw 
means time, money and 
labor saving. It pays to 
use better tools. 

Ask your hardware 
dealer, or write for these 
ATKINS Saw Books--- 

“Saws on the Farm” | 
“CROsS-CUT SAWS 
--sent you without charge 
E.C. ATKINS & CO. 


Established 1857 









Leading Manufacturers 

of Saws for Every 

Use, Saw Tools, Saw 

Specialties and Mach- 
ine Knives 

430 S. Illinois Street 

INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 












